



COLLEGE CALENDAR 

1964-1965 


Fall Semester Opens 

Monday, September 14, 1964 

Registration 

Monday, September 14, 1964, 9:00 A.M. 

College Convocation 

Wednesday, September 16, 1964, 

2:30 P.M. 

Classes Begin 

Thursday, September 17,1964, 8:00 A.M. 

Matriculation Service 

Sunday, September 20, 1964 

Thanksgiving Recess 

Wednesday, November 25, 1964, 12:00 
Noon to Monday, November 30, 1964, 
8:00 A.M. 

Christmas Recess 

Friday, December 18, 1964, 12:00 Noon 
to Tuesday, January 5, 1965, 8:00 A.M. 

Classes Close 

Saturday, January 16, 1965, 12:00 Noon 

Examinations Begin 

Monday, January 18, 1965 

Examinations Close 

Friday, January 29, 1965 

Fall Semester Ends 

Saturday, January 30, 1965 

Spring Semester Opens 

Monday, February 1, 1965 

Spring Recess 

Friday, March 26, 1965, 12:00 Noon 
to Monday, April 5, 1965, 8:00 A.M. 

Founders' Day 

Thursday, April 29, 1965 

Classes Close 

Saturday, May 22, 1965, 12:00 Noon 

Final Examinations Begin 

Monday, May 24, 1965, 8:00 A.M. 

Examinations Close 

Wednesday, June 2, 1965, 5:00 P.M. 

Commencement 

Sunday, June 6, 1965 

Fall Semester Opens 

Monday, September 13, 1965 
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Dickinson College 

1773^1964 


Dickinson College was chartered in 1783 “for the education of youth 
in the learned and foreign languages, the useful arts, sciences and litera¬ 
ture/’ The College was pledged, at that time, to do its part in promoting 
the security and welfare of the new nation through “virtuous principle 
and liberal knowledge instilled into the minds of the rising generation.” 

To this pledge of its founders the College firmly adheres. As an inde¬ 
pendent liberal arts college in the Christian tradition, its faculty and 
students unite in the search for truth, in the nurture of intellectual vi¬ 
tality, and in the stimulation of philosophic and scientific inquiry. The 
College seeks to cultivate the mind toward depth of knowledge from 
which emerges mature and creative intellectual activity, and to foster 
that breadth of understanding from which arises a love and respect for 
humanity. 

Dedicated to upholding, through education, the leadership and civic 
strength of a free people, Dickinson College accepts, “under the di¬ 
rection and government of Divine Providence,” its obligation to meet 
the widening needs of today and tomorrow. 

On March 3, 1773, Thomas and John Penn, Proprietors of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, conveyed to nine trustees a plot of ground in Carlisle “for the 
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purpose of keeping and maintaining a Grammar School.” This school 
for instruction in classical languages came under the principalship of 
James Ross, a distinguished author of Latin and Greek grammars. It 
continued in operation until it was absorbed by the College, which was 
incorporated by the Legislature of Pennsylvania on September 9, 1783. 
Seven of the nine Grammar School trustees became trustees of the College. 

The prime mover in the effort to obtain a college charter was the dis¬ 
tinguished Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, a signer of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and one of the country’s leading physicians. He 
had the College named for his friend, John Dickinson, Esq., “in memory 
of the great and important services rendered to his country. Dickinson 
was the author of the famous Letters from a banner in Pennsylvania to 
the Inhabitants of the British Colonies , one of the most potent documents 
in arousing patriotism in the Colonies. He was also a general in the Revo¬ 
lutionary War, principal draftsman of the Articles of Confederation, 
President of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, President 
of Delaware, and later a signer of the Constitution of the United States. 
When the charter was granted, Dickinson was elected President of the 
Board of Trustees, an office he held until his death. 

Dr. Charles Nisbet of Montrose, Scotland, a Scotch Presbyterian and 
one of the great scholars of his time, was the first President of the College. 
From the beginning the new College prospered under the aggressive 
intellectual leadership of Dr. Nisbet. Twenty years after its inception 
the College had outgrown the confines of the Grammar School building. 
The present main campus of the College was purchased from the Penn 
family in 1799 for $151.50, and the construction of a large brick building 
was begun. This building was destroyed by fire in 1803, and when the 
Trustees appealed for subscriptions for a new building, the appeal met 
with wide response. President Thomas Jefferson, members of his cabinet, 
and Chief Justice John Marshall were among the contributors. In place 
of the old building the present West College was erected as designed by 
Benjamin H. Latrobe, the architect of the Capitol at Washington. The 
new college building was constructed of native limestone and is today 
regarded as one of the outstanding examples of Georgian architecture in 
America. During the Civil War, on June 28, 1863, the Confederates 
occupied Carlisle and camped in front of Old West, the northern-most 
point reached by Confederate troops during the war. Among the Con¬ 
federate troops were former Dickinson students at whose request Old 
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West was put under protective guard. Two days later, in the shelling of 
Carlisle, East College and old South College were damaged by shellfire. 
Following the Battle of Gettysburg, the college buildings were used as 
hospitals for wounded men from the battlefield. 

In 196a the United States Department of the Interior designated Old 
West as a Registered National Historic Landmark. 

The years intervening since the founding of the College, with their 
enriching knowledge of science and the arts and the demonstrated need 
for strengthened moral and spiritual fibre, have extended the college 
vision. A faculty and administration which seeks to foster the values 
of the Western and Christian tradition, a philosophy of higher education 
informed by the liberating influences of the Christian faith, and an ap¬ 
preciation for the richness and multiplicity in which truth is to be found 
combine to achieve these ends. Formal and informal training on the 
Dickinson Campus are thus directed toward creating men and women 
graduates of sound intellectual attainment with integrity of character, a 
mature religious understanding, and a commitment to social responsibility. 

By its charter the College is an independent, privately-controlled 
institution. Since 1833 it has been related to The Methodist Church. 


t 


General Information 



REGISTRATION Under normal conditions, registration is completed 
prior to the beginning of classes. However, changes in registration (or 
late registration) are permitted provided they are made within the 
first fifteen class days. 

CHAPEL Dickinson College is committed to the worship of God 
which it considers to be an integral part of educating the whole man. 
The College Chapel, located on the Benjamin Rush Campus, symbolizes 
this vital concern. 

A College-centered service of worship is held weekly with sermons 
by the Chaplain, members of the Faculty, renowned preachers, and 
scholars of the country. 

GUIDANCE The student is the center of the College’s educational 
program. Counseling begins with the pre-registration interview with 
the Dean of Admissions. Each entering freshman is assigned to a Faculty 
Adviser who will assist him in his academic planning. To help attain a 
better understanding of each freshman as a person, he is given psy¬ 
chological tests early in the school year. The results of these tests are 
made available to him through the office of the Director of Counseling, 
where further aid is given as needed in coping with problems of educa¬ 
tional, vocational, or personal counseling. A corps of highly selected 
upperclassmen serve in the residence halls as Student Counselors. 
W hen the student is accepted as a department major, which occurs 
ordinarily at the close of his second year, the Chairman of the De¬ 
partment becomes his academic adviser. Completing the formal ad¬ 
visory staff, which is headed by the Dean of Students, are a number of 
specialists, including the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women, the 
Director of Counseling, the Religious Adviser, the Placement Officer, 
and advisers in such pre-professional interests as medicine, law, and 
engineering. This formal advisory system does not, however, replace 
the individual faculty member, who daily performs a wide variety of 
informal counseling made possible by the limited enrollment of the 
College. The whole guidance program is thus designed to help the 
individual to effective adjustment and successful accomplishment. 
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GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE Students are expected to con¬ 
form to the requirements of good morals and good citizenship. In the 
absence of specific regulations, the Faculty is charged with passing on 
matters respecting the general life of the students in the College. In 
practice, however, the regulation of student body life is left largely 
to the students themselves. Among the regulations of the College is 
the following: “In particular, any use of intoxicating liquor on college 
property or in the fraternity houses, failure to give truthful testimony 
to an officer of the College, and dishonesty in college work are con¬ 
sidered very serious offenses, and may lead to dismissal.” 

The College reserves to itself the right to remove from its rolls at 
any time a student who proves unsatisfactory, or to require a student to 
withdraw if it is felt that the student is out of sympathy with the spirit 
and ideals of the College, even though he may not have broken any 
formal rules. 

It is understood that the foregoing conditions and other rules and regula¬ 
tions of Dickinson College are accepted by the parents and guardians of 
Dickinson College students and by the students themselves . 

SELF-HELP EMPLOYMENT Self-help through employment in various 
departments of the College is available to students, applications for 
which should be made to the office of the Dean of Students. As it is 
assumed that the acceptance of such employment is to assist the student 
in meeting his college bills, any amounts so earned are subject to applica¬ 
tion to the student’s account as long as he has any unpaid balance. 

PLACEMENT The interest of the College in its students does not 
terminate with graduation. The Dean of Students co-ordinates the 
areas of placement and is assisted by the Dean of Men, the Dean of 
Women, the Director of Counseling, and the Director of Student Teach¬ 
ing. Vocational guidance and counseling are available to students who 
request the service under the supervision of the Director of Counseling 
assisted by the Dean of Men, the Dean of Women, and a Vocational 
Counselor. Vocational guidance materials and information are kept up 
to date in the office of the Director of Counseling. 

r fhe placement of teachers in secondary schools is coordinated through 
the Dean of Men’s Office and the Department of Psychology and 
Education. 

HEALTH SERVICE The College Health Center is designed to provide 
care to all full time students in case of minor illness or accident. A dis¬ 
pensary and waiting room are located on the first floor. The second and 
third floors contain wards and private rooms for patients. 

The medical stafF of the College consists of five physicians, a consulting 
psychiatrist and two registered nurses. The service of the physicians 
is available without cost to all full time students under regulations 
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fixed by the College. The College provides these health services, but 
does not assume legal responsibility for the health of its students, for 
special treatment, laboratory tests, x-rays, and serious illness, the 
Carlisle Hospital is available at cost. Students who do not wish to use 
the health benefits of the College may make other arrangements on 
their own responsibility. 

In cases of prolonged illness, the student and his parents or guardians 
must make direct arrangements for medical service and care. The 
college service does not cover these cases, nor does it cover fees for 
specialists or for special prescriptions or treatments, laboratory tests, 
x-rays, etc. 

ACCIDENTS Arrangements have been made by the College with the 
Insurance Company of North America to provide accident insurance 
policies. The annual fee for such policies is $14 lor men and $7 for 
women. All students are required to avail themselves ol this offer, 
since the College can assume no liability for expenses connected with 
accidents. In case a student requests a release from this regulation 
because he already has insurance, or because his parents do not desire 
it, a signed statement from his parents concerning this is necessary. 



Dickinson Activities Program 


Phi Beta Kappa Society 

ON April 13, 1887, the first chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
in Pennsylvania was organized at Dickinson College and named the 
Alpha of Pennsylvania. Seniors of high scholastic standing are eligible 
for membership and are usually elected upon completion of their college 
course. Certain of the highest ranking students, however, may be elected 
in September. 

Student Government 

Students at Dickinson College govern wide areas of student life on 
the campus through representative student government. I he Student 
Assembly, which consists of all students of the College, is the primary 
agency of this government and meets on call when required to act upon 
constitutional questions. The executive body of the Student Assembly 
is the Student Senate which carries on the day-to-day business of stu¬ 
dent government. As such it promotes the welfare of the student body 
by effecting a close union among students, and acts as an official liaison 
group between students and college authority. I he Senate acts for the 
Assembly in scheduling and regulating all organized student activities. 
It controls the Student Activities Budget. Various standing committees 
operate for, and are directly responsible to, the Senate. Two student 
government agencies of major importance are the Student Social Com¬ 
mittee and the Interfraternity Council. Both operate under the general 
oversight of the Student Senate with large freedom of action within their 
special fields of interest and concern. 

Student-Faculty Judicial Council 

Matters of student discipline, except cases of failure to meet routine 
administrative directives or grave offenses involving moral integrity, are 
referred by the Dean of Students to the Student-Faculty Judicial Council, 
which is composed of four students and three members of the faculty. 
'Lhe findings of the Council are binding upon all students and organiza¬ 
tions of students brought before it on charges. On appeal the findings 
may be modified or set aside by the Appeals Board consisting of an elected 
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faculty member, the president of the Student Senate, and the Dean of 
Students. 

Women's Student Government 

The Presidents’ Council is the over-all student governing body for the 
women’s residence halls. The Council consists of three council officers 
and the presidents of each of the women’s residence halls. Meeting weekly 
with the Dean of Women, the Council acts on problems referred to it 
by the various house councils. The house council in each dormitory is 
responsible for the smooth operation of student government within the 
residence hall, takes care of minor infractions of house rules and works 
toward high morale and an informal social program within the residence. 

Freshman Dormitory Council 

The Freshman Dormitory Council, comprised of an elected representa¬ 
tive from each dormitory counselor group, is the student-governing body 
for the freshman men’s residence halls. This group is responsible for the 
self-government of the dormitories and works closely with the counselors 
and the office of the Dean of Men. The Council is responsible for the 
enforcement of established rules and acts as a recommending disciplinary 
body in cases of infractions. An additional basic responsibility is that of 
the maintenance of an informal social program. 

Publications 

The Dickinson Alumnus: published quarterly by the General Alumni Association. 

The Dickinson College Bulletin: published four times a year by the College. 

A Handbook of Academic and Social Rules. 

The Mermaid’s Tale: published annually for the information of new and old 
students. 

The Dickinsonian : the student newspaper, published weekly during the college year. 

The Daily Senator: a single sheet of announcements, scores, and late news, pub¬ 
lished five mornings a week by the Student Senate. 

The Microcosm: the college annual, sponsored by the Junior Class. 
Organizations 

The Student Religious Affairs Council, with advice and counsel of the College 
Chaplain and a committee of faculty members, plans and operates most of the college¬ 
wide religious activities on the campus. This Council is composed of six students repre¬ 
senting the student body at large and a representative of each of the following religious 
organizations: Methodist Student Movement, Canterbury Club, Westminster Fellow¬ 
ship, Luther Club, Catholic Club, Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, and Jewish 
Affairs Council. The Council plans weekly chapels, special religious emphasis programs, 
service and social action projects, and other aspects of the college-wide interfaith re¬ 
ligious program. 
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Literary Societies The Belles Lettres Society and the Union Philosophical Society, 
founded in 1786 and 1789 respectively, are the oldest student activities on the campus 
and have contributed to the intellectual development of Dickinsonians for over a 
century and a half. The former is devoted to literary criticism, the latter to matters of 
political debate. 

The Mermaid Players present three major productions a year under professional 
direction, in addition to several seasonal programs. Opportunities exist for training and 
for practical experience in all phases of dramatic production, and membership is open 
to students, faculty members, and guests from the community. An annual feature is 
the presentation of the Gould Memorial Prizes in Drama. 

The Debate Council, under the guidance of a college-appointed director, participates 
in an extensive program of intercollegiate debating. All students are eligible for mem¬ 
bership; those students with good scholastic averages are eligible to travel with the 
squad. Dual debates and tournaments are scheduled with other colleges throughout the 
East and South. 

Musical Activites A variety of opportunities for participation in vocal and in¬ 
strumental ensembles are open to Dickinson students. These include the College Choir, 
the Concert Chorale, the Women’s Glee Club, an opera workshop, the Concert Band, 



the College-Community Orchestra, and a Collegium Musicum. 1 he Men’s Glee Club, 
an organization specializing in college songs, presents fall and spring concerts on campus, 
sings at various meetings and gatherings, and makes guest appearances off campus. 

The International Relations Club, established in 1932 under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, promotes the study of contemporary 
international affairs and world problems. In its monthly meetings, reports are pre¬ 
sented by students, faculty members, or guest speakers, and these are followed by an 
informal discussion. The Dickinson I.R.C. is a member of the Association of Inter¬ 
national Relations Clubs, sponsored by the Foreign Policy Association. 

The Mohler Scientific Society, through monthly meetings which are open to all 
students, fosters an interest in scientific subjects. Its programs are particularly stimu¬ 
lating to science majors and pre-professional students. 

The Student National Educational Association, Benjamin Rush Chapter, 

offers all students considering teaching as a vocation an opportunity to hear distinguished 
educators and to participate in practical discussions on the teaching profession. 
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The Association of The United States Army ROTG Company is open to all 
junior and senior ROTC students. Through its monthly meetings with Army guest 
speakers and field trips to Army installations an exchange of ideas and information is 
gained to bring about a better understanding of the proper role of the Army of the 
United States. 

The Pershing Rifles is open to all freshman and sophomore students. Through 
its weekly drill meets it encourages, preserves, and develops the highest ideals of the 
military profession. 

The “D” Club, composed of students who have won a varsity letter, recognizes 
athletic ability, encourages sportsmanship, and generally seeks to further the total 
athletic program of the College. 

The Dickinson Follies produces each spring either an original musical comedy, 
written and directed by the students, or a revival. 

The Aquatic Club gives its members an opportunity to swim and also to organize and 
participate in water pageantry. 

Fraternities Ten national fraternities have chapters at Dickinson— Phi Kappa 
Sigma, Phi Kappa Psi, Sigma Chi, Beta Theta Pi, Phi Delta Theta, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, Kappa Sigma, Alpha Chi Rho, Phi Epsilon Pi, and Theta Chi. 

Sororities Four national sororities are represented on the campus—Pi Beta Phi, 
Chi Omega, Phi Mu, and Beta Tau Alpha. 

The Independent Men Men who choose not to affiliate with any fraternity meet 
together periodically. They elect a senator to student government. Membership is 
open to all non-affiliated resident and non-resident male students. 

Honoraries 

In addition to Phi Beta Kappa y there are nine national honorary fraternities and three 
local honorary societies at Dickinson: 

Tau Kappa Alpha National honorary fraternity for forensic and scholastic 
attainments; 

Omicron Delta Kappa National fraternity for men students who have achieved 
distinction in campus leadership and have maintained good scholastic averages; 

Pi Delta Epsilon National fraternity recognizing outstanding service in the 
field of journalism; 

Delta Phi Alpha National fraternity honoring students in German studies; 

Alpha Psi Omega National honorary fraternity recognizing outstanding dra¬ 
matic activity; 

Pi Gamma Mu National fraternity honoring students in Social Science; 

Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia National fraternity for men, honoring students in 
music; 

Sigma Delta Pi National fraternity honoring students in Spanish; 

Pi Delta Phi National society honoring students in French; 

Raven’s Claw Senior honorary society for men; 

Skull and Key Junior honorary society for men; 

Wheel and Chain Senior honorary society for women. 


College 

Library 



The College Library, located in Bosler Hall, contained 130,239 volumes 
and received 687 periodicals as of June 30, 1963. It has been designated 
as a depository for United States Government publications. 

The Reference Room of 4,050 volumes adjoins the Main Reading Room. 
The Reserved Book Room provides space for the study of class reading 
assignments. Microfilm, microcards, and recordings are also kept here, 
as well as equipment for their use. 
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The Alexander A. Sharp Recreational Reading Room offers opportunities 
for browsing among books and periodicals of general interest. A tea and 
coffee hour, held in the Sharp Room on Thursday afternoons, brings 
students and faculty together. 

Interlibrary loan service is supported by teletype facilities affording 
rapid communication with other libraries. 

Rare books, manuscripts, and other special collections, known col¬ 
lectively as the Spahr Library, are located on the second and third floors 
of the building, with the Boyd Lee Spahr Room as its central feature. 
Here may be seen the original Dickinson College library, consisting of 
1,971 volumes given by John and Mary Dickinson in 1784. Here also are 
about 50,000 manuscripts, including autographs of all the Presidents of 
the United States, 307 letters and documents of James Buchanan, of the 
Class of 1809, letters of founders and alumni of the College, and of general 
historical importance. Nearby, books by and about alumni, faculty, and 
trustees are shelved in a special arrangement. Visitors to the Spahr Room 
will see many relics of the long history of the College, including the unique 
collection of eighteenth-century scientific equipment purchased in 181 t 
from the heirs of Joseph Priestley. Other components of the Spahr Library 
are the Rare Book Room, the English Research Room, and the American 
History Seminar Room. 

The Art Seminar Room contains an art library of over 2,000 volumes, 
and the Art Department’s collection of photographs. Color slides and 
original works of art are stored nearby. 

The Alfred Victor duPont Chemistry Reading Room, given in 1957 by 
Jrenee duPont, is located in nearby Althouse Hall. 

The Dickinson College Library Guild, an association of friends of 
the Library, was organized in 1903 for the purpose of creating a permanent 
endowment for the purchase of books. The Library now receives an 
annual income of over $5,000 from this source. 

The Library Handbook is especially recommended to entering students. 
Upper classmen frequently receive additional specialized instruction in 
research bibliography. 

The Library is open from 8:00 A.M. to 10:45 P-M., except Saturday, 
when it is open from 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., and on Sunday, when the 
hours are 1 :oo P.M. to 10:45 P-M. 



Buildings 

& 

Equipment 


THE plant of the Col¬ 
lege, consisting of thirty- 
five buildings, is con¬ 
structed chiefly of lime¬ 
stone, in Georgian design. 
The John Dickinson Cam¬ 
pus, on which seven of the 
college buildings are lo¬ 
cated, is framed by a low 
limestone wall, most of 
which was erected in 1833. 
This adds to the distinctive 
charm of the landscape. 
The other buildings are 
grouped around this campus 
and on the Benjamin Rush 
Campus, a twelve-acre 
tract diagonally across from 
the older campus. The 
grounds, buildings, and 
equipment of the College 
are conservatively appraised 
in excess of $7,400,000 
with invested endowment 
and other capital funds 
worth approximately 
$6,000,000 in market value. 




Admission 


The minimum requirement for entrance to Dickinson College is 
the satisfactory completion of a secondary school program of at least 
fifteen units, including four units of English, two units of one foreign 
language, and two units of college preparatory mathematics. Of the re¬ 
maining seven units, six are to be from academic courses. 

However, experience indicates it is unusual for a student to apply for 
admission fulfilling only the minimal requirements. Indeed, those appli¬ 
cants whose preparation has included advanced programs of study in all 
areas are most successful in their quest for admission. 

Regular candidates should apply prior to February 15 of their senior 
year. Early Decision candidates must apply prior to December 1 of their 

senior year. . , „ .. c , c , 

In considering applicants for admission to the College, all or the fol¬ 
lowing factors are important: 

1. Formal application and school record on forms supplied by the 
College. (NOTE: Applicants are required to include with their 
application a fee of $10. This application fee is not refundable nor is 
it credited to any account.) 

2. Recommendation of the secondary school principal or headmaster, 
and of others who know the applicant. 

3. Personal interview with the Dean of Admissions or with an appointed 
representative. 
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The Admissions Office is open for interviews from 9:30 to 11:30 A.M., 
Monday, Friday, and Saturday, and 2:00 to 4:00 P.M., Monday and 
Friday. During the summer months and until Labor Day, the Ad¬ 
missions Office (and all administrative offices) will be closed on Satur¬ 
days. Appointments in advance of the interview are appreciated. 

The tests of the College Entrance Examination Board: 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test is required of all applicants. Although 
the results of this test taken in the junior year may be submitted for 
Early Decision, it is required that all admissions candidates take the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test again in their senior year, preferably in 
December, and certainly no later than January. 

The Achievement Tests are necessary for placement purposes. The 
English Achievement Test is required of all applicants. If the con¬ 
tinued study of a foreign language (classical or modern) is desired, an 
achievement test in that language is also required. Mathematics 
Achievement Tests are required of all students who wish to continue 
the study of mathematics in college. 

Application and schedules for these examinations may be obtained 
bv writing to the College Entrance Examination Board, P. O. Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Unusual cases involving divergence from these requirements will be 
considered on an individual basis by the Committee on Admissions. 
Students from other lands should submit requests as early as possible 
in order that they may be furnished a copy of the special instructions 
pertinent to them. 

Participation in Advanced Placement Program: A student who 
achieves a grade of four or five on a College Entrance Examination 
Board Advanced Placement Test will receive credit for college work 
in the appropriate course. The credit will normally be equivalent to 
a full-year college course. 

A student who achieves a grade of three on a College Entrance Ex¬ 
amination Board Advanced Placement Test will receive credit for 
college work in the appropriate course dependent upon departmental 
evaluation and recommendation. 

Subject matter areas for which no Advanced Placement Examina¬ 
tions exist, and which have been taken at an advanced level, upon 
petition may be evaluated by the relevant department for advanced 

Credit granted in accordance with the above statements of policy will 
satisfy the corresponding graduation or distribution requirements. 
In addition, such course credit will satisfy the prerequisites require¬ 
ment in that department for advanced work. 
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THE yearly General Charge at the College is $1,450*. All students 
are required to pay a Registration Fee of $100 which is credited on the 
college bill. This fee is not returnable if the student cancels his or her 
registration. 

Note —The General Charge is $1,450* for the academic year of two 
semesters. However, the cost to the College is considerably over the 
amount. This leaves a balance which must be made up each year from 
gifts by alumni or friends or from income on endowment (which is 
composed of gifts made in former years). Those parents who wish to 
assist the College in meeting this “additional cost of education over 
General Charges'’ may make a gift to the College. This gift is tax de¬ 
ductible. 

All college bills are due and must be paid in full before registration 
each semester. 

Failure to adjust college bills when due will result in exclusion from 
College, and no student can have an honorable dismissal or a certificate 
of advancement until bills have been adjusted and other reasonable obli¬ 
gations have been met. 

The Trustees reserve the right at any time to amend or add to the 
regulations of the College, including those concerning fees and methods 
of payment, and to make such changes applicable to students at present 
in the College, as well as to new students. 

Discounts For two or more students from the same family, and for 
children of full-time licensed, ordained, and active ministers, a discount 
of 10 per cent is allowed on the General Charges account, but not on any 
other part of the college bill. No double discount is allowed. Tiberal 
scholarship aid may be made available to ministerial students. 

Rooms Rooms are secured to the students during term-time only, and 
occupants are responsible for damage to them. When students damaging 
property are unknown, the cost of repairs may be assessed toward the 
close of the college year upon the whole body of students, as a special 
damage account. Any student proved to be guilty of willful destruction 
of, or damage to, college property, may be required to pay not only the 
cost of replacement or repair, but also a fine as determined by the 

*Payable $100 at registration, $725 at the beginning of the first semester, and $625 
at the beginning of the second semester. 
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Faculty, said fine to be placed to the credit of the special damage account. 

All freshman men other than day students are required to room in the 
college residence for freshmen. Male members of the other classes who 
are not day students must room either in the college residences or in 
the fraternity houses, or in college approved private homes. 

Application Fees 

Dickinson requires a non-refundable service charge of $10 from all 
candidates for admission. This fee defrays in part the expense of investi¬ 
gating records, of advising applicants, and the performance of other 
services provided by the Office of Admissions. It is not returnable and is 
not credited on any subsequent bill. 

Checks should be made payable to Dickinson College. 


Fees 

Comprehensive Student Fee, annually $150.00 

This fee covers such items as the health fee, athletics, cultural affairs, student publica¬ 
tions, dramatics, social and other student activities, the student activities building, 
and loss, damage, and breakage replacement. All students, whether special or degree- 
candidates, are required to pay the fee if they register for a course load of 12 or more 
semester hours. 


Transcript of Record, extra copies each $1.00 

Practice Teaching in High School 35 -°° 

Graduation Fee for seniors, including use of cap and gown 10.00 

Partial program, per semester hour 50.00 

Late changing of courses (dropping one and adding another) 5.00 

but not to exceed 15.00 

Changing of schedule 15.00 

Late writing of schedule 15.00 

Administrative charges for Law elections, per hour 24.00 

ROTC Fee, one semester only 5 *°° 

Service Charge, payable on all unpaid accounts after 9/10 8.00 

Automobile Registration Fee, annually 25.00 


For Men Residents in College 

Room rent, men residents, per semester $i 75 -°° 


Resident men are assigned to residence space by the Dean of Men. 
The same price for all space, whether the quarters are old or new, is to 
permit an equitable system of room assignments without reference to 

family income. . 

Rooms are furnished with the basic pieces of furniture, and there is a 
study light outlet for each student, in addition to a ceiling light. Personal 
items such as pillows, laundry, books, blankets, sheets, pillow cases, towels, 
and personal toilet articles are furnished by the individual student.* 

*Each year the College approves a linen service company for voluntary linen sub¬ 
scription by parents. 
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For Women in Residence Halls 

All women students, except those living with their husbands or rela¬ 
tives, are required to reside in college residence halls. Room rent, women 
residents, per semester—$175.00. Personal items such as pillows, laundry, 
blankets, sheets, pillow cases, towels, are not included in this account.* 

Returning students must pay the Registration Fee of $100 prior to room 
selection for the ensuing year. 


The Metzger Fund 

Established in 1963 by the Metzger College Trustees in memory of 
George Metzger of the Class of 1798 of Dickinson College, who made a 
testamentary provision for the establishment of a college for the education 
of young women after his decease. By action of the Board of Trustees of 
Metzger College in 1913, use of the Metzger College building, Metzger Hall, 
as a residence hall for women students was granted to Dickinson College. 
Fifty years later, Dickinson College relinquished its use of Metzger Hall 
and the property was sold, the proceeds from the sale being used to estab¬ 
lish the George Metzger Endowment Fund. Administration of this Fund 
remains in the hands of the Metzger College Trustees, but to perpetuate 
the intent of the late George Metzger, the income from the Fund is made 
available to Dickinson College for the improvement and maintenance of 
its women’s residence halls. 


Board 

All resident students are required to board at the college dining hall. 
Boarding arrangements include dining room service on a semester basis. 
Charges for the semester are $250. 

The College also reserves the right to make a proportionate increase 
in board charges in the event that there shall occur a general increase in 
food costs. 

A Snack Bar is operated in the Student Center where students may pur¬ 
chase breakfast, lunch, and dinner at nominal prices. 


What Does It Cost to Go To Dickinson? 

Just how much it will cost for a year at Dickinson College depends 
on the individual student. The general answer is, from $2,535 to $2,700 
minimum for a year of two semesters. The amount spent above these 
figures will depend on the expenditures the student feels he must make 
over and above the minimum costs. 

*Each year the College approves a linen service company for voluntary linen sub¬ 
scription by parents. 
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Part-Time Students 

Full time students are those carrying at least 12 hours of instruction 
per week. Part-time students are those carrying fewer than 12 hours 

of instruction per week. „ „ . 

Auditors’ fees are the same as those listed for credit courses, hull time 
students are not required to pay audit fees. 

Plan of Payments 

All charges and fees are due at Registration. Where a satisfactory 
plan is presented to the Treasurer of the College, a student is permitted 
to register under a deferred payment agreement with a Service Charge 
added The Girard Trust Plan, The Insured Tuition Payment Plan, and 
other approved plans are acceptable. Additional information on these 
plans is obtainable from the Admissions and Treasurer’s offices. 


Withdrawal Erom College 

A student in good standing is entitled to honorable withdrawal at all 
times The date on which the Dean of the College approves the student’s 
withdrawal form is the official date of withdrawal. A student desiring to 
withdraw voluntarily from the College must obtain from the Registrar an 
Application for Withdrawal. This form must be properly filled in and 
returned to the Registrar before the student leaves the campus. No refunds 
will be made by the Business Office until the Registrar’s Office certifies 
that the withdrawal procedure has been properly completed. 

Every college has many expenses of a continuing nature, such as plant 
maintenance and faculty salaries. In order to plan and maintain these 
ser vices over the entire year, it is essential that the annual income from 
fees be assured. It is understood, therefore, that students are entered for 
the entire college year. Consequently, the College is not in a position to 
refund fees already paid or to cancel obligations for unpaid fees. 

If a student called away during the semester by an emergency finds 
it impossible to resume his work, he must notify the Registrar s Office of 
his voluntary withdrawal immediately. Unless the notice is filed with 
the Registrar within three weeks, the student will forfeit his right to 

honorable withdrawal. . , „ , „ 

If the withdrawal occurs before the end of the semester, the student 

is obligated for General Charges as follows: 


First Semester 
$285 
420 
555 


Second Semester 


Two weeks or less 


Between two and three weeks 
Between three and four weeks 
Between four and five weeks 
Over five weeks 


690 

825 


$990 

1,105 

1,220 

G 335 

1,450 
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No refund will be allowed on room rentals and fees, but unused board 
at $5.00 per week may be refunded. 

Summer Sessions: Scholarships and discounts are not applied to ac¬ 
counts in summer session charges. If withdrawal occurs before the end 
of the summer session, the student is obligated for General Charges as 
follows: 

One week or less 4° P er cent: 

Two weeks or less 8° per cent 

After two weeks 100 P er cent 

Special consideration is given men called into military service involun¬ 
tarily whereby fractional credit may be given for work carried at a passing 
level. 

No reduction will be allowed for absence of students withdrawn for 
unsatisfactory conduct or scholarship. 

Solicitations 

Agents are not permitted to solicit students on the campus or in the 
residence halls without first securing written permission from the Trea¬ 
surer’s Office and from the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women, as appro¬ 
priate. 

Losses 

Dickinson College will not be responsible for losses from fire or theft 
that may occur in or on college property. 


f 


PRIESTLEY 

AWARD 


Each spring a special commemoration, known as the Joseph Priestley 
Celebration, is held, at which time the Dickinson College Award in mem¬ 
ory of Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, is given to a distin- 
quished scientist for his discoveries or contributions to the welfare of 
mankind. The Award is in the form of the Priestley Medallion, prepared 
of ceramic struck from the original molds made in 1775 by the first Josiah 
Wedgwood after a pen sketch of Priestley drawn from life in the same 
year by John Flaxman. The Award is accompanied by a draft for one 
thousand dollars. Since its establishment in 1952 the Award has been 
presented to the following persons: 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 


Sir Hugh Stott Taylor, Dean of the Graduate School of Princeton Univer¬ 
sity. 

Paul R. Burkholder, of the Class of 1924 , in 1953 Osborne Professor of 
Botany at Yale University, Discoverer of Chloromycetin. 

Karl T. Compton, Chairman of the Corporation, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Harold C. Urey, of the University of Chicago, Nobel Prize winner in 
Chemistry. 

Detlev W. Bronk, President of Rockefeller Institute lor Medical Research. 
Edward Teller, General Advisory Committee, Atomic Energy Commission. 
George Bogdan Kistiakowski, Abbott and James Lawrence Professor of 
Chemistry, Harvard University. 

Willard Frank Libby, member Atomic Energy Commission. 

Glenn T. Seaborg, Chancellor and Professor of Chemistry, University of 
California. . 

Maurice Ewing, Professor of Geology, Columbia University. 

Robert B. Woodward, Donner Professor of Science, Harvard University. 
Kenneth S. Pitzer, President of Rice University. 

Isador I. Rabi, Higgins Professor of Physics, Columbia University; Nobel 
Prize, 1944- 


ARTS 

AWARD 


In order that the College might recognize achievement in the arts as 
well as in the sciences, members of the faculty undertook the establishment 
of the Dickinson College Arts Award to honor Dr. William W. Edel for 
his services to the College as President. This Award in the arts, like the 
Dickinson College Award in the sciences in memory of Joseph Priestley, 
is in the form of a Wedgwood ceramic medallion and the sum of one 
thousand dollars. Trustees of the College have supported the purpose of 
the Award by personally raising an endowment of sufficient size to provide 
the annual fund. Since its establishment in 1959 the Award has been pre¬ 
sented to the following persons: 

1 958-59 Robert Lee Frost 1959-60 Eero Saarinen 

1960-61 Dame Judith Anderson 1963-64 Leonard Baskin 



President Rubendall , right, with Leonard Baskin , 1963 Arts Award IVinner 



Programs of Study and 
Lectureships 


As a liberal arts college, Dickinson provides its students with a broad 
general program of study. This plan gives assurance that each student 
becomes familiar with the major areas of human knowledge and gains 
the background for realization of the aims set forth in the college purpose. 
After these foundations are laid he is encouraged, particularly in the 
upper levels of college work, to seek a deeper understanding of a particular 
field through specialized study. 

Special attention is given to students preparing for graduate work on 
the university level, law, medicine or dentistry, the ministry, and teach¬ 
ing. Plans of study have been carefully worked out to meet graduate 
or certification requirements for these fields. Excellent background 
courses are also offered for government, business, social service, journal¬ 
ism medical technology, and similar careers. Each year a high percent¬ 
age'of the graduating class continue formal study in professional and 
graduate schools throughout the country. All students, however, whether 
interested in a terminal liberal arts education or in aiming at intensive 
specialization later on, must comply with the rules governing distribution 
and concentration of courses. 

Medical Sciences 

Through the years many Dickinson students have been prepared for 
graduate studv in the healing arts. Schools of medicine, dentistry, oste¬ 
opathy, optometry, podiatry, and nursing vary in their admission re¬ 
quirements. Admission to professional schools is generally based on a 
student’s college record, the recommendations of faculty members, scores 
attained on an aptitude test, and interviews by an admissions officer. Pre¬ 
medical and predental students are advised to elect chemistry in their 
first year and to register with the Premedical Adviser before completing 
their course schedules. 

College-Law School Program 

A student at Dickinson College planning a law career has distinct 
advantages. The location of the Dickinson School of Law (a separate 
institution) contiguous to the college campus has made possible the de¬ 
velopment of a combined college-law program which has the approval of 
the State Board of Law Examiners of Pennsylvania. 
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Under this program a student, if accepted by the School of Law, may 
register for six semester hours of law in his Junior year; and (i) if his 
college average in the Junior year is between 2.25 and 2.75, and (2) if 
his grades in all his law courses are 60% or better, he may elect 18 hours 
of law courses in his Senior year. If his average in his college courses in 
the Junior year is 2.75 or better and his grades in all law courses are 60% 
or better, he may elect from 18 to 24 hours of law courses in the Senior 
year, thus making possible the completion of a full year of law by the time 
he meets the requirements for graduation from the College. A student 
who elects no law courses in the Junior year may take as many as six hours 
of law in his Senior year. In no instance may the total number of class 
hours carried simultaneously in the College and Law School exceed 18 
hours per week. 

The combined plan is available only to the student who enters College 
not later than the beginning of the Sophomore year. If he elects the 
combined plan, he must register his intention with his department Adviser 
and secure permission of the Dean of the College and the Dean of the 
Law School. The student taking the combined program is advised to 
elect English 25 and to complete the college requirements of distribution 
and concentration. An extra charge, payable to the Treasurer of the 
College, is made if the student elects courses in the Law School to count 
toward his college degree. 

Ministry and Religious Service 

A broad base of training in the liberal arts is required as undergraduate 
preparation for entrance either into a theological seminary or into a train¬ 
ing school for religious social work. No particular course is prescribed for 
preministerial students. They may profitably major in any of the follow¬ 
ing fields: Philosophy, Psychology, English, Sociology, History, or Polit¬ 
ical Science. To be adequately prepared for advanced studies in a theo¬ 
logical seminary, they should elect two years of Greek and from 15 to 18 
hours in the Department of Philosophy and Religion. A thorough train¬ 
ing in Public Speaking also is recommended. 

Programs for Engineering Students 

Dickinson College furnishes a program for engineering students which 
combines the advantages of the smaller liberal arts college with the train¬ 
ing to be secured at a large urban engineering school. By arrangement 
with the Llniversitv of Pennsylvania Engineering Schools, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, and the Case Institute of Technology, the College 
ofFers a five-year course, the first three years of which are spent at Dickin¬ 
son, the final two at the engineering school selected. The combined plan 
recognizes the defects inherent in specialization in the engineering schools, 
and provides for the Dickinson student a generous background in pure 
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science, in the humanities, and in the social sciences. Thus in five years 
the engineering student may secure a degree in liberal arts from Dickinson 
College and one in engineering from the engineering school which he 
attends. 

The combined plan is available only to the student who enters the 
College not later than the beginning of his Sophomore year. Candidates 
for an engineering program should inform the Dean of Admissions of 
Dickinson College that they wish to apply for this program so they may 
be assigned to the Engineering Student Adviser. The student in his 
Freshman year should take Physics 11-12 and Mathematics 11-12. Stu¬ 
dents interested in this program should request from the Dickinson Ad¬ 
missions Office a special booklet which describes the “Three-Two Engineer¬ 
ing Plan” in greater detail and gives suggested course schedules. 

Teacher Certification 

The Department of Education offers an undergraduate program leading 
to the Provisional Secondary Teacher's Certificate. This program has 
met certificate requirements in many states, including Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia. Adequate pro¬ 
fessional preparation is sought but the main emphasis is on the enrichment 
experience of a liberal arts education. The student preparing to teach com¬ 
pletes his major in another Department of the College. He may declare a 
minor in Education. 

The Washington Semester 

In cooperation with The American University and an allied group of 
colleges and universities, this College offers four high-ranking juniors 
the opportunity to study during the spring semester at The American 
University, Washington, D. C. These students should preferably be 
majors in Economics, History, Political Science, or Sociology and should 
have taken Political Science n-12. Application must be made in October 
to the coordinator of the Washington Semester program. 

Army ROTC Program 

In 1952 the Department of the Army approved the establishment of a 
General Military Science unit of the Army Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps at Dickinson College. Commissioned and noncommissioned 
instructors were assigned and the Corps was organized. The unit today 
trains approximately one-third of all physically qualified incoming male 
students of the College in military fundamentals, citizenship, and leader¬ 
ship. Participation in the ROTC is strongly encouraged by the college 
authorities in the belief that the privilege of American citizenship carries 
with it an obligation to share in the preservation of the Nation. Graduates 
who have completed their ROTC requirements are commissioned 2nd 
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Lieutenants in either the Reserves or, if they are qualified and request it, 
in the Regular Army. .... ^ 

Participation in the ROTC at Dickinson is voluntary. Once accepted 
into the program, however, students are normally required to complete the 
two-year Basic Course (Freshman and Sophomore); and if they apply to 
continue and are accepted into the Advanced Course, they are required to 
complete the two upper-division years (Junior and Senior) leading to a 
commission. For information concerning subjects taught, refer to “Mili¬ 
tary Science” under Courses of Instruction, page 65 of this Bulletin. 

Students accepted in the Corps are, upon signing a draft-deferment 
agreement, deferred from active military service under the provisions of 
the Selective Service Act of 1948 for the duration of their enrollment in 
the ROTC program. 

Summer School 

The College offers a summer program consisting of two terms. A stu¬ 
dent may obtain college credits applicable to his degree requirements at 
Dickinson College or acceptable for transfer credit at other academic 
institutions. In addition to the traditional academic subjects, the College 
provides in its summer programs certain specialized offerings of dis¬ 
tinctive character as set forth in the separate summer bulletin. Copies 
of this bulletin may be obtained from the Director of Summer School. 

Study Abroad 

Students desiring to take a year’s work abroad may be granted credit 
for this work provided the Dean of the College approves it in advance 
and the student presents a satisfactory certificate of accomplishment. 
This plan is available only to the student who enters the College not 
later than the beginning of his Sophomore year. 

Lectureships 

The following lectureships are endowed or otherwise provided for: 

The James Henry Morgan Lectures This lectureship “in the Classics and in 
College Teaching” is endowed by funds set aside in 1936 by the Board of Trustees in 
grateful appreciation of the distinguished services of the late James Henry Morgan 
of the Class of 1878: Professor of Greek, 1884-1914; Dean, 1903-14; President, 1914- 
28, I 93 i- 3 2 > 1 933 “ 34 * 

The Boyd Lee Spahr Lectures in Americana This lectureship was established in 
1947 “in recognition of the importance of Dickinson College and its graduates in 
the large history of American Culture,” and was named in honor of Boyd Lee Spahr, 
A.M., LL.D., D.C.L., of the Class of 1900, in grateful appreciation of his continuous 
interest in the Dickinson College Library and of his numerous contributions to 
historical collections. 

The Glover Memorial Lectures This lectureship “in Science” was established in 
1958 in memory of John Glover of New Castle on I vne, F.ngland, the inventor of the 
“Glover Tower,” and in memory of his son and grandson, Henry and Lester Glover, 
by the late Dr. John D. Yeagley and by Mrs. Yeagley of York, Pennsylvania. 


Curriculum 


THE College offers two parallel courses in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
leading to the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


A. Requirements for Graduation 

One hundred and twenty-four semester hours • of academic work 
satisfactorily completed; an average of at least 1.75 in all courses taken 
at Dickinson College. 

Completion of the required courses and satisfaction of the require¬ 
ments for both distribution and field of concentration. 

Seven semesters of chapel attendance. 

Four semesters of Physical Education. Beginning with the Class 
of 1965 (those students who entered in September 1961) this require¬ 
ment must be met by the end of the Junior year. It may be satisfied 
by the completion of two years of Military Science. 

A minimum of 60 semester hours of course work in residence, in¬ 
cluding at least 24 of the 30 hours immediately preceding graduation. 
(Work completed under such cooperative programs of study as the 
College-Law School Program, the binary engineering program, and the 
Washington Semester shall be construed as work in residence.) 

The Institutional Testing Program of the Graduate Record Exami¬ 
nations. 


B. Required Courses 
English 1-2 or English 2a. 

For the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, Social Science 11-12. The Dean 
of the College in consultation with the Adviser may set this require¬ 
ment aside in the cases of particular students who provide evidence 
acceptable to the Dean that they have had educational experiences 
in one or more of the social sciences substantially equivalent to that 
offered in Social Science 11-12. When any student is relieved of this 
requirement the Dean of the College shall notify the student of the 
fact in writing and send a copy of the notification to the Registrar 
and to the student’s Adviser. 

For the Degree of Bachelor of Science, Mathematics 1, 2, or Mathe¬ 
matics 5, 6, or Mathematics 11, 12. 
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Language Requirements: . 

A. A candidate for a degree is required to complete work in a foreign 
language, classical or modern, through the intermediate level. A 
degree candidate whose native tongue is not English may be relieved 
of this requirement by action of the Foreign Students Committee and 
the Dean of the College. In such cases the Dean of the College shall 
notify the student of the fact in writing and send a copy of the notifica¬ 
tion to the Registrar and to the student’s Adviser. 

B. Any student entering a course in a foreign language which he 
has studied for two or more years in a secondary school must take 
the appropriate College Entrance Examination Board Achievement 
Test. The student will be placed in the appropriate college course 
on the basis of the score he achieves on this examination. See page 
19 for CEEB Achievement Tests required of entering students. 

C. Requirements for Distribution 

Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
must satisfy the requirements for distribution (in courses numbered 
above 10) as follows: 

Group A—Two semester courses in literature totaling not less than 
five credit hours in the following subject areas: English, French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Russian, or Spanish. 

Group B—Three semester courses totaling not less than seven credit 
hours in the following subject areas: Economics, History, Political 
Science, Sociology, Social Science. 

Group C—Two semester courses totaling not less than five credit 
hours: one course in Philosophy or Religion, one course in Education 
or Psychology. 

Group D—One semester course totaling not less than two credit hours 
in the following subject areas: Dramatic Arts, Fine Arts, Music, 
Speech. 

Group E—One year in a laboratory science: Biology 11, 12 or 23, 24; 
Chemistry n, 12; Geology 11, 12; Physics 11, 12; or Physical Science 
13, H- 

D. Requirements for Fields of Concentration 
The fields of concentration consist of: 

(a) A required major consisting of 30-33 credit hours of academic 
work in the major field as specified by the chairman of the department 
concerned. No more than six hours of work with a grade of D may be 
applied toward this requirement. 

(b) An optional minor consisting of 18-20 credit hours of academic 
work in another field as specified by the chairman of the department 
in which that field falls. If a student successfully completes the 
requirement for one or more minors this fact will be noted upon his 
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permanent record and will appear on any transcript that he may 

request. . . . . L , c 

The major field of concentration must be chosen prior to the end of 

the student’s Sophomore year. . . 

Acceptance of the student as a major is determined by the chairman 
of the department concerned, who then becomes the accepted student’s 
Adviser. 

A student who is not accepted for a major field of concentration at 
the end of his Sophomore year will be granted an additional semester 



in which to qualify. If at the end of this additional semester he has still 
not been accepted, he will be required to withdraw from College 
without the privilege of readmission. 

Only courses numbered above 10 will be accepted in satisfaction of 
the requirements of a field of concentration. A course may not be 
counted for both the major and the minor, nor may any part of the 
work taken in the student’s major department be counted towards 
the fulfillment of the minor except in those instances in which a de¬ 
partment offers two or more related but distinct areas of study. 
Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Science are required to 
select a major in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, or 
Physics,* and complete 12 additional semester hours of work in courses 
numbered above 10 in one or more of the other four science depart¬ 
ments. 

E. Schedule 

Freshman and Sophomore Years: 

a. The normal academic load for freshmen and sophomores is 30-36 
semester hours. 

♦Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts may also major in these fields. 
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b. The courses taken during the Freshman and Sophomore years are 
to be so selected that at the end of his Sophomore year a student will 
have completed all of the required courses and a reasonable number 
of the requirements for distribution. In addition, the courses elected 
should be preparatory to the student’s expected fields of concentration. 

c. The courses open to freshmen as electives Sire listed below (see 
the detailed course descriptions for a brief discussion of course con¬ 
tents and for information concerning additional courses open to 
sophomores): 

Electives Open to Freshmen 


Biology 
Chemistry 
Dramatic Arts 
Education 
English 

Fine Arts 

Geology 

History 

Mathematics 

Military Science 
Music 
Philosophy 
Physical Science 
Physics 
Psychology 
Public Speaking 
Religion 
Social Science 

Sociology 


II, 12 

n, 12, 29, 30 

n, 12, 21, and (with permission of the instructor) 32 
(with permission of the instructor) 21 
(for students who have completed 2a) 

11-12, 15, 18, 35 
15, 16 
11, 12 

11, 12, and (for students who have completed 11) 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25 

1, 2, 5, 6, 11, 12, and (with permission of the instructor) 
13, H 


I- 2 

11, 12 

11, and (forstudents who have completed 11) 32 
(with permission of the Dean of Admissions) 13, 14 

II- 12 


23, 24 

11-12 (required of candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts) 

60, and (with permission of the instructor) 32 


Junior and Senior Years: 

a. The normal academic load for juniors and seniors is 32-34 semester 

hours. . . 

b. Students must register in their Junior year for any of the required 
courses which they have not completed satisfactorily. 

c. In addition, courses must be elected to meet the requirements for 
distribution and fields of concentration. 

d. The remainder of the student’s schedule consists of free electives 
as necessary to make up the total academic load of 124 semester hours. 

Auditing: 

Any student in good academic standing and who is registered for 16 
or more hours during a semester may, with the approval of his Adviser 
and of the instructor involved, register to audit up to 6 additional 
hours. A student who is so auditing may after the end of six class 
weeks and prior to the beginning of the fourth class week before 
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examinations, with the written approval of both his instructor and 
Adviser, convert his audit registration to regular registration for 
credit. Students who are registered for less than 16 hours, may with 
the approval of the Dean of the College and of the instructor involved, 
audit courses but do not have the privilege of converting to regular 
registration for credit. 

F. Independent Studies, Department Honors 

In each major field of concentration there is provided an Independent 
Studies Program intended to give the student an opportunity for a self- 
directed experience, an introduction to research, and practice in reporting 
the results of his investigation. Programs in an area which embraces more 
than one department may be arranged by the Dean of the College in 
consultation with the chairmen of the departments concerned. 

The Independent Studies Program shall be open to those seniors 
whose work in the department or field of concentration has averaged 
at least 3.25 and whose cumulative average for all work at the College 
is at least 2.50 at the middle or end of the Junior year. 

An essential element of the work is a written report giving the re¬ 
sults of the student’s investigations, due one month prior to the stu¬ 
dent’s graduation. 

High quality is expected both in the independent study and in the 
report. Work of distinction, as determined by the department, shall 
receive a grade of A and the student shall be graduated “with honors’’ 
in his field of concentration or, in the case of interdepartmental 
honors, “with honors” in interdepartmental studies with the specific 
fields named. Record of this distinction will appear on the diploma and 
on all manuscripts. 

If a student’s work fails to meet the standards for graduation with 
honors, he shall receive a letter grade of B or below consistent with 
the quality of his work. 

Each department will determine whether the six hours credit for the 
course of Independent Studies shall count toward satisfaction of 
requirements for the major. 

G. Responsibility of Students 

Responsibility rests with the student for the election of such courses 
as will satisfy the requirements of the College for graduation. 

H. Selected Academic Regulations* 

Changes in Regulations: 

The College reserves the right to change its regulations, courses of 
study, and schedule of fees, without previous notice to the student. 

*More detailed regulations are available in a separate pamphlet. 
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Credit for Course Work: 

Credit for courses is based on the assumption that two hours of study 
accompany each period of recitation or lecture. 


Credit for Work at Other Colleges: 

a. The College may grant credit for work completed at other ac¬ 
credited colleges on previous arrangement with the chairman of the 
appropriate department, the Adviser, and the Dean of the College. 
To receive credit the work must be at least C or its equivalent quality 
credit value. This work will count as hours credit toward graduation 
but the grade will not be used in computing the average for graduation. 

b. The College will accept no more than 12 credits for any one sum¬ 
mer period and no more than 18 credits for summer study at other 
colleges. 


Regulations Governing Grades: 
Grades shall be reported as: 

A Excellent 

B Above Average 

C Average 

D Below Average 


F 

S 

U 

I 


Failing 

Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 

Incomplete 


Computation of Averages: 

In the computation of averages the following scale of Quality Credit 
Points will apply: 

Grade Points 


A 4 

B 4 

C 2 

D 1 

F o 

A student’s average shall be computed on the basis of all academic 
work which he has taken at Dickinson College during any specific 
period. 

The average shall be computed by multiplying the earned quality 
credit points by their respective semester hours, and dividing the total 
of these products by the sum of the semester hours of all academic 
work taken, this result to be carried to two decimal places. 


Minimum Academic Standards (Effective July 1, 1964): 

A regular student is required to meet the following minimum standards 
of academic quality during his course: 

Freshman: An average for the year of 1.50. 

Upperclassman: A cumulative average of 1.75 at the end of each 
semester. 

Senior (to be graduated): An average of 1.75 in all courses taken 
at Dtckinson College 
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A student who fails to meet the minimum standard for his class 
shall be required to withdraw unless the Committee on Academic 
Standards takes other action. He may apply for readmission after 
attending an accredited college elsewhere for one regular semester 
(not a summer session) and after meeting the following minimum 
specifications: completion of a program consisting of at least 15 
hours in courses approved in advance by the Dean of the College and 
the attainment of an average of at least 2.25, with no grade lower 
than “C.” Military service or satisfactory employment may be sub¬ 
stituted for such scholastic experience. If after reinstatement the 
student fails to meet the minimum standard set for him by the Aca¬ 
demic Standards Committee he will be required to withdraw and 
will be barred from readmission. 

The Freshman, Sophomore, and Junior years are interpreted as 
the first, second, and third College Years of attendance as a regular 
student. The College Year extends from the opening of College 
in the fall to Commencement. 

In the case of a student entering Dickinson with advanced stand¬ 
ing because of work done at other institutions, the Committee on 
Admissions will determine his status as to class or year of attendance. 
In all other cases involving such irregularities as work done outside 
the Dickinson College Year, the Dean of the College will determine 
the student’s class or year of attendance. 

The Senior year is normally the fourth year of college attendance, 
but it may occur earlier or later. Specifically, a student meeting the 
quality standards is advanced to the Senior year at the end of the 
semester in which his total credit hours have reached 90. If this 
total has not been reached at the end of the second semester of his 
Junior year, he will be allowed one additional semester as a junior. 
If he cannot enter the Senior year after this additional Junior se¬ 
mester, he will be required to withdraw. 

A student is expected to be graduated at the end of his Senior year. 
If he has not satisfied the requirements for graduation at the end 
of the second semester of his Senior year, he will be allowed one 
additional semester as a senior. If he cannot be graduated at the end 
of this additional Senior semester, his status will be considered by the 
Faculty. 

Honors Upon Graduation: 

A student who in his total program attains an average of at least 
3.75 shall be awarded his degree summa cum laude. 

A student who in his total program attains an average of 3.50 but 
less than 3.75 shall be awarded his degree magna cum laude. 

A student who in his total program attains an average of at least 
3.2^ but less than 3.50 shall be awarded his degree cum laude. 



Courses of Instruction 


FOR all courses, except where otherwise indicated, the number of hours 
of academic credit per semester equals the number of hours of classroom 
work per week. 

The classification of courses is as follows: 

1. Normally odd number courses will be given in the fall semester and 
even number courses in the spring semester. Exceptions to this genera 
practice will be noted in the printed course schedule. 

2. When two course numbers, followed by a single description, are 
separated by a comma, either course may be taken without the other, 
though the two are normally taken together as a year-course. 

o When two course numbers, followed by a single description, are 
separated by a comma and preceded by an the first course may be 
taken without the second, though the two are normally taken together 
as a year-course. The first course, however, is a prerequisite for the 
second. 

4. When two course numbers, followed by a single description, are 
separated by a hyphen, the work of the two semesters constitutes an 
integral, indivisible year-course in which credit will not be given foi 

the work of a single semester. . , 

The order in which courses may be elected is determined bv the pre¬ 
requisites stated under the course descriptions. ^Courses designated by 
words such as “open to Sophomores and above," “open to Juniors and 
Seniors," or “open to Seniors only," may not be taken earlier than the 
vear indicated. An exception to this rule may be made by the chairman 
of the appropriate department for students of high scholastic ability 
or advanced standing. 


BIOLOGY 



Professor Herber 

Associate Professors D. McDonald and Jeffries 
Assistant Professors B. McDonald and Biebel 


The Department of Biology seeks to provide the liberal arts student 
with a broad view of the principles and functions of animal and plant 
life. The beginning course can be a terminal course but is required of all 
students intending to major or minor in biology. 

Elective courses, more specialized, are designed to introduce major 
concepts and experimental methods. The aim in these courses is to pro¬ 
vide suitable preparation for graduate school and for the professional 
schools of medicine, dentistry, and allied fields. A special effort is made 
to develop research interest in honors work, seminar, and individual 
laboratory research. It is strongly recommended that those who plan to 
go to graduate school take Organic Chemistry, Physics, and Calculus. 
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*11, 12 . GENERAL BIOLOGY Biological principles with special emphasis on the 
physiology of animals and plants. Recent experiments in physiology, embryology, 
bacteriology, and genetics are discussed. Three hours classroom and three hours labora¬ 
tory per week. 4 or 8 credit hours. 

23 . INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY Principles of structure, classification, evolution, 
ecology, physiology, and the development of invertebrates. Two hours classroom and 
four hours laboratory per week. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: //, 12. 

4 credit hours. 

24 . VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY Examination of vertebrate evolution, development, 
structure, and physiology by the comparative method. Two hours classroom and four 
hours laboratory per week. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: ir. 4 credit 
hours. 

32 . MAMMALIAN ANATOMY Detailed examination of the gross structure and 
functions of the mammalian body. Emphasis on bone, muscle, nerve, and circulation. 
Dissection of the cat. One hour classroom and four hours laboratory per week. Open 
to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: //. Recommended: 24* 3 credit hours. 

34 . MICROBIOLOGY The taxonomy, physiology, and heredity of bacteria, molds, 
and viruses. Laboratory projects are designed to provide technical competence in hand¬ 
ling microorganisms. Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. Open 
to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: //. 3 credit hours. 

41 . HISTOLOGY Microscopic anatomy of mammalian organs and tissues with an 
introduction to the techniques of fixing, sectioning, and staining. One hour classroom 
and four hours laboratory per week. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: / 1-12. 
Recommended: 24 or 32. 3 credit hours. 

44 . EMBRYOLOGY T he experimental approach to the study of animal develop¬ 
ment. Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. Open to Sophomores 
and above. Prerequisite: //. 3 credit hours. 

45 . PHYSIOLOGY The physical and chemical basis of biological activities. Labora¬ 
tory includes experiments in biochemistry, enzymology, and the operation of stimulation 
and recording apparatus. Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: //. Chemistry /1 -/2 is strongly recommended. 

3 credit hours. 

51 . GENETICS Principles of heredity and their impact on population dynamics, 
evolution, and human society. Laboratory projects are designed to acquaint students 
with modern techniques for conducting genetic experiments with living organisms. 
Two hours classroom and four hours laboratory per week. Open to Sophomores and above. 
Prerequisite: //. 4 credit hours. 

53 . PARASITOLOGY A study of parasites in relation to disease; their life histories 
and geographical distribution. Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: / 1-12. Recommended: 23. 3 credit hours. 

54 . FIELD STUDY OF PLANTS A systematic survey of the plant kingdom through 
the collection and study of living plants. Frequent field trips are conducted as weather 
permits. An herbarium of named plants is prepared. Emphasis will be placed on the 
diverse features of plants which permit effective study of fundamental biological prob¬ 
lems. Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. Open to Sophomores and 
above. Prerequisite: u , 12. 3 credit hours. 
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55 . MORPHOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF HIGHER PLANTS An integrated 
study of structure and function in higher plants. Emphasis is placed on the experimental 
approach to photosynthesis, respiration, translocation, and other plant activities. 
Anatomical features are studied as a basis for plant physiology. Two hours classroom 
and two hours laboratory per week. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: //, 12. 

3 credit hours. 

60 . RADIATION BIOLOGY Physical aspects of radiation biology, including pro¬ 
tection and detection of nuclear radiations, and radiation characteristics and ionizing 
power as clues to biological effects. Introduction of problems in radiation health pro¬ 
tection such as health dosage units, hazards, and safety precautions. Cytological effects, 
underlying chemical changes, and principles in the use of tracers. Also named I hysics 
and Astronomy 60. Prerequisite: 11-12;Physics 11-12 , and permission of the instructor. 

4 credit hours. 

81, 82. RESEARCH PROBLEMS An opportunity is presented for the investigation 
of problems which the different department members feel can be pursued here. A 
minimum of four hours of laboratory per week. Open only to Juniors and Seniors major¬ 
ing in Biology. 2 or 4 credit hours. 

92 . SEMINAR Reading, conference, writing, and oral presentation of reports. Open 
only to Juniors and Seniors majoring in Biology. 2 credit hours. 

101 - 102 . INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors 
only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

Major: 30 semester hours, including Biology 11-12. In addition, Chemistry 11-12 
is required. Chemistry 51-52 may be substituted for 8 hours in Biology. 

Minor: 18 semester hours, including Biology 11-12. 



CHEMISTRY 


Professors Rogers and Gleim 
Visiting Professor Crist 
Associate Professor Naff 
Assistant Professor Roper 

Adjunct Assistant Professors Oldenburg , Allen, and Henschen 


The work in General Chemistry is planned to meet the needs of the 
student for whom this is the terminal course in chemistry as well as the 
needs of the student who plans to take additional courses in the depart¬ 
ment. The advanced courses are planned primarily for students who are 
preparing for medicine, teaching, industry, and graduate work. 

Dickinson College is included in the list of institutions approved for 
undergraduate training in chemistry by the American Chemical Society. 
The ACS minimum requirements in chemistry include four basic year- 
courses in general chemistry, analytical chemistry, physical chemistry, 
and organic chemistry, together with at least one year of advanced work. 
Any deficiency in any of the basic courses is to be compensated for by a 
corresponding increase in a more advanced course. The additional re¬ 
quirements are courses in physics, mathematics through integral calculus, 
a reading knowledge of German, a year of English composition, and the 
equivalent of a full semester devoted to the study of the humanities. 

*11, 12. GENERAL CHEMISTRY In the first semester, study of chemical principles 
with emphasis on atomic structure, the periodic system, and the chemical bond. In the 
second semester, oxidation-reduction, solutions, and chemical equilibrium are introduced. 
The laboratory work consists of qualitative analysis and some elementary quantitative 
analysis. Three hours classroom and four hours laboratory per week. 4 or 8 credit 
hours. 

21. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS The principles of stoichiometry, applications of 
chemical equilibrium to analytical problems, pH, solubility equilibria, and methods of 
volumetric and gravimetric analysis. Two hours classroom and four hours laboratory 
per week. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 12, with a grade of at least C. 

4 credit hours. 

22. ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY Methods of analytical separations such as solvent 
extraction, ion exchange, radio-chemical and chromatographic. Colorimetry, spectro¬ 
photometry and other modern instrumental methods are emphasized. I wo hours class¬ 
room and four hours laboratory per week. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 
2 j. Physics 1I-I2 or concurrent registration in Physics 12; Chemistry yq and concurrent 
registration in yi 5 or concurrent registration in yp. 4 credit hours. 
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29 , 30 . RESEARCH METHODS Literature searching, research planning and execu¬ 
tion, interpretation, precision and accuracy, techniques, legal considerations, report 
writing. 1 or 2 credit hours. 

32 . ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY The course emphasizes modern 
theoretical inorganic chemistry. The development of atomic theory; periodic classifica¬ 
tion of the elements; chemical bonding and structure; coordination compounds; acid- 
base relationships and nonaqueous solvents. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 

22. 2 credit hours. 

34 . ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY Lecture course primarily for pre¬ 
medical students. A study of the states of matter, colligative properties of solutions, 
thermodynamic principles, acid-base and oxidation-reduction equilibria, chemical 
kinetics, and surface effects. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 12; Physics 12. 

2 credit hours. 

* 35 , 36 . PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY The course is designed- to give a thorough 
foundation in the principles of physical chemistry. The fundamentals of chemical 
thermodynamics, kinetics, and quantum mechanics are introduced as unifying basis for 
discussion of chemical and phase equilibria, electrochemistry, reaction mechanisms, 
spectroscopy and atomic and molecular structure. Laboratory work and problem 
assignments are important parts of the course. Three hours classroom and three hours 
laboratory per week. Open to Sophomores and above. Not open to students with credit for 
34 or 81-82. Prerequisite: 12; Physics 11-12 {preferably during the Freshman year 
or concurrently ),- Mathematics //, 12 {preferably during the Freshman year or concurrently). 
4 or 8 credit hours. 

* 51 , 52 . ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Systematic study of the compounds of carbon 
with emphasis on the chemistry of carbohydrates, proteins, and lipids. Laboratory 
work involves the preparation and analysis of organic compounds. Three hours 
classroom and four hours laboratory per week. Open to Sophomores and above. Pre¬ 
requisite: 12 or the equivalent and permission of the instructor. Physics 12 is strongly 
recommended. 4 or 8 credit hours. 

53 . ADVANCED ORGANIC LABORATORY METHODS Preparations of an 
advanced nature and qualitative organic analysis. Extensive use is made of the chemical 
literature. Two hours classrooom and four hours of laboratory work per week. Open 
to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 32. 3 credit hours. 

85 . THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Physical basis and methods by 
which organic reaction mechanisms are formulated. Designed to develop in the 
student the ability to use the current literature in organic chemistry. Three hours class¬ 
room per week. Open to Seniors. Prerequisite: 36,32. 3 credit hours. 

83 - 84 . SPECIAL PROBLEMS and 

101 - 102 . INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Two lectures per 
week on advanced laboratory techniques and instrumentation for the first eight weeks 
and six hours of laboratory per week for two semesters with research emphasized. 
Topics are chosen for investigation. Credit for 101-102 to be given if a grade of A is 
received for both semesters and the student meets the overall college requirements for 
honors work. Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the 
Department. 6 credit hours. 

Major: 33 semester hours, including n, 12, 21, 35, 36, 51, and 52. Any student 
desiring departmental recommendation for graduate work (other than medical) must 
satisfactorily complete 11, 12, 21, 22, 32, 35, 36, 51, 52, 53, 85, and 83-84 or 101-102. 
Minor: 18 semester hours, including n, 12. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE 


Associate Professor Lockhart 
Assistant Professor Nodder 


The goal of the Department of Classical Languages and Literature is 
to enable the student to read chosen portions of Greek and Latin Litera¬ 
ture and to acquaint him with the cultural aspects of the Greek and 
Roman civilizations and their influence on the civilizations of the Western 
W T orld. 


Greek 


1-2 FIRST YEAR GREEK Emphasis on the fundamentals of Greek grammar and 
the study of vocabulary. Given in alternate years. To be given 1965-66. 6 credit hours. 


11 - 12 . SECOND YEAR GREEK Completion of the study of grammar. Readings in 
Attic prose and, in the second semester, the New Testament. Given in alternate years. 
To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: 1-2 or the equivalent. 6 credit hours. 


21 22 . SURVEY OF GREEK LITERATURE Readings of representative Greek 

authors in both prose and poetry. Supplementary readings from Greek literature in 
Fnulish translation. Given in alternate years. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: u-12 
with a grade of at least C. 3 or 6 credit hours. 


7 t 74. JUNIOR SEMINAR Readings in the Greek tragedians, orators, historians, 
’Homer Given in alternate years. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisites: 21, 22 or per¬ 
mission oj the instructor. 2 to 6 credit hours. 


84 SENIOR SEMINAR A reading, research, and conference course on selected 
ns ' ” ' t ' Gree k Literature. Given in alternate years. To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: 
p? 22 or permission of the instructor. 2 to 6 credit hours. 

' Minor- 18 semester hours, including Greek u-12, 21, 22, and History 21, 22. 
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Latin 

I - 2 . FIRST YEAR LATIN Drill in the fundamentals of Latin grammar and vocabu¬ 
lary. Selected prose from the Roman Republic are read in the second term. 6 credit 
hours. 

II - 12 . SECOND YEAR LATIN Review of Latin syntax. Readings from Cicero 
in the first term, Vergil’s Aeneid in the second term. 6 credit hours. 

21 . ROMAN HISTORIANS Readings from Roman historians, with particular 
emphasis on Livy. Prerequisite: 11-12 or at least three units of high school Latin. 3 credit 
hours. 

24 . LATIN POETRY Horace, Odes and Epodes. Catullus. The Elegists. Ovid. 
Not open to students with credit for 31. Prerequisite: 11-12 or at least three units of high 
school Latin. 3 credit hours. 

32 . CICERO Essays and letters, with stress on intellectual life of the age of Cicero. 
Given every third year. To be given 1966-67. Prerequisites: 21 or 24. 3 credit hours. 

37 . VERGIL Aeneid VI-XII, studied in the light of ancient poetical theory and the 
epic tradition. Not open to students with credit for 22. Given every third year. To be given 
1966-67. Prerequisite: 21 or 24. 3 credit hours. 

47 . CAESAR The Bellum Civile , with special stress on Caesar as prose stylist. The 
nature and purpose of the Commentaries as a literary type. Given every third year. To 
be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: 21 or 24. 3 credit hours. 

48 . LUCRETIUS The philosophy and poetry of the De Rerum Natura. Given every 
third year. To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: 21 or 24. 3 credit hours. 

57 . JUVENAL The nature of “rhetorical” poetry. Careful reading of the Satires. 
Given every third year. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: 21 or 24. 3 credit hours. 

58 . TACITUS Readings in the Annals and the shorter works. Tacitus as historian 
and historical source. Given every third year. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: 21 or 24. 

3 credit hours. 

73, 74. THE LATIN LANGUAGE hirst Semester: Introduction to historical gram¬ 
mar and syntax. Second Semester: The syntax of Classical Latin. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: permission of the 
instructor; 21 or 24. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

81 , 82 . SEMINAR Readings and conferences in a special topic of Latin literature. 
Introduction to research in classical studies. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in 
alternate years. To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor; 21 or 24. 

3 to 6 credit hours. 

101 - 102 . INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors 
only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

Major: 11-12, 21, 24 and 18 additional hours in courses numbered above 30, or the 
equivalent of these courses. History 23, 24 may be counted toward this requirement. 

Minor: 11-12, 21, 24 and 6 additional hours in courses numbered above 30 or the 
equivalent of these courses. History 23, 24 may be counted toward this requirement. 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


Assistant Professor Brubaker 


The goal is an appreciation of the theatre arts through creative exercise 
and a study of drama theories, practices, and history. In addition to the 
courses outlined below, the College sponsors an extra-curricular program 
which gives all students an opportunity for practical experience in the 
dramatic arts. 


11. ACTING A laboratory course in the principles and theories of acting combined 
with practical exercises. One hour classroom and four hours laboratory per week. 3 

credit hours. 

12 . DIRECTING A laboratory course in directing. One hour classroom and four 

hours laboratory per week. Prerequisite: //. 3 credit hours. 

21 . STAGECRAFT A laboratory course in technical production, with emphasis on 
class anti individual projects. Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

32 . HISTORY OF THE THEATRE A study,of the forms of theatre from primitive 
ritual to modern times. Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen with 
permission of the instructor . Previous courses in either History or dramatic literature or 
both , arc strongly recommended. 3 credit hours. 


ECONOMICS 


Professors Newman and Prinz* 
Associate Professor Houston 
Assistant Professor King 


The Department of Economics offers courses designed to give the stu¬ 
dent a knowledge of the essential facts and theories basic to the free enter¬ 
prise and other economic systems of the world today. A student major¬ 
ing in the field may obtain a background for business and the prerequisities 
for graduate study in business, economics and allied fields. Other stu¬ 
dents will find the various courses complementary to specialized pro¬ 
grams in many areas, including political science, sociology and history. 


12 . ECONOMICS OF PERSONAL FINANCE A study of the consumer and his use 
of income. An analysis of the major factors in personal finance such as borrowing, 
investing, paying taxes, and spending for consumption. Open to Sophomores and above. 
Not open to students who have credit for 21 - 22 . Given occasionally. 3 credit hours. 

15 . ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY The main geographic regions of the world com¬ 
pared with respect to their climate, natural resources, and main lines of agricultural and 
industrial production, as a basis for understanding world trade and international eco¬ 
nomic policies. Open to Sophomores and above. Given occasionally. 3 credit hours. 

* 21 , 22 . PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS Designed to enable the student to appraise 
contemporary economic problems. Emphasis is placed upon the structure of modern 
markets: production and pricing; the development of business organizations and re¬ 
lated institutions; the banking system; national income, its determination and its dis¬ 
tribution into wages, rents, interest, and profits; public finance; international trade; 
and comparative economic systems. Open to Sophomores and above. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

* 29 , 30 . INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNTING A course designed to give the student a 
general knowledge of accounting and of its use as a tool of management. Emphasis is 
placed upon the managerial approach of economic and financial analysis and inter¬ 
pretation after basic accounting techniques have been mastered. Fundamental problems 
of business finance, income tax, and automatic data-processing systems are considered 
in the second semester. Open to Sophomores and above. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

*Refresher-Year Leave 1963 64. 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND FINANCE The forms of business enterprise 
compared in their legal status and economic importance; dominance of the corporate 
form of private enterprise; problems of administration and finance; investors rights 
and state control. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21. 3 credit hours. 

44. PUBLIC FINANCE A survey of the field of government finance—national, state, 
and local. Trends and purposes in government income and-expenditures; analysis of 
deficit financing and taxation theory and practice; the relation of these aspects of finance 
to credit and price structures, business administration, and the business cycle, as a 
factor in determining public policy. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given occasionally. 
Prerequisite: 21-22. 3 credit hours. 

47. MONEY AND BANKING A study of the role of money and credit in the United 
States economy. This includes an examination of the functions of money, the commer¬ 
cial banking system, the Federal Reserve System, and miscellaneous domestic and inter¬ 
national financial institutions. Various theories of money will be studied. The monetary 
and financial policies and practices of the Federal Reserve System and the United States 
Government will be analyzed and appraised. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 
21-22. 3 credit hours. 

48 FOREIGN TRADE A study of the principles and practices of international trade: 
tariff problems and policies, international trade agreements, international monetary 
systems and the balance of payments, exchange depreciation and exchange control, 
state trading, the International Monetary Fund, the European Payments Union, and 
the Common Market. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21-22. 3 credit hours. 


49. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS The problems of international investment. 
The needs of underdeveloped countries. Foreign economic policies of the United States 
and other countries. The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the 
Export-Import Bank, and similar institutions. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given oc¬ 
casionally. Prerequisite: 48 or permission of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 


50. SOCIAL CONTROL OF BUSINESS Analysis of the control of monopoly in 
American industry. Particular problems of defense, agriculture, and public utilities, as 
well as basing-point systems, patenting and licensing agreements, delivered pricing, 
et cetera, are considered. Over-all emphasis placed upon the interpretation and enforce¬ 
ment of the antitrust laws. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given occasionally. Prerequisite. 
21-22. 3 credit hours. 


53 THE ECONOMICS OF LABOR A survey of the development and regulation of 
trade unions in the United States, with special reference to the institutional and theo¬ 
retical background of collective bargaining wherein wages, hours, and other conditions of 
employment are determined. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given occasionally. / re¬ 

requisite: 21-22. 3 credit hours. 

*61, 62. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING A more advanced treatment of the 
material in Economics 29, 30 with increased emphasis on advanced accounting theory 
and techniques in conjunction with the managerial approach. Consideration of more 
advanced problems in business finance, income tax, and automatic data-processing 
systems is stressed, together with some discussion of CPA examination questions. Open 
to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 29,30. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

71 ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES The evolution of agri¬ 
culture industry, commerce, finance, and transportation from Colonial times to the 
present viewed against the background of natural environments and changing social and 
governmental institutions. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given occasionally. Prerequisite: 
21.22, or permission of the instructor. See History 79. 3 credit hours. 
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73 . HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT A critical presentation of significant 
economic theories from the beginning to the present time, viewed as an expression of 
the individuality of the great thinkers and of their historical background. Open to 
Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21-22. 3 credit hours. 

75 . BUSINESS CYCLES A critical analysis of the history and causes of economic 
fluctuations; the main theories and the various measures designed to bring about greater 
economic stability, with emphasis on recent experience. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
Prerequisite: 21-22 and 47. 3 credit hours. 

76. CONTEMPORARY ECONOMIC SYSTEMS Capitalism, communism, fascism, 
and socialism compared as economic systems. Their ideology; their historical develop¬ 
ment in the principal countries; and their main present problems. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors. Given occasionally. Prerequisite: 21-22. 3 credit hours. 

78 . ECONOMIC THEORY A study of the major fields of modern economic theory, 
with emphasis on the tools of economic analysis at the macroeconomic and micro- 
economic levels. Deductive and inductive methods are compared and contrasted. 
The theories of consumer demand, the business firm and market structures, income 
determination and distribution, and growth are presented. Tools of empirical analysis 
such as statistical techniques, econometrics, input-output, and other national accounting 
techniques are discussed. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given occasionally. Prerequisite: 
21-22. 3 credit hours. 

95. SEMINAR Individual reading program and preparation of reports for class pre¬ 
sentation and discussion. Each semester’s work will center around a particular subject 
or area of economics. Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman 
of the Department. 3 credit hours. 

101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors 
only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

Major: 30 semester hours, including 21, 22, 29, 47, 73, and fifteen hours from the 
following: 15, 30, 35, 44, 48, 49, 5 °, 53, 7U 75 , 7^, 78, 95 , 101-102. In addition, beginning 
with students who entered in September 1959, Mathematics 1-2, or 5-6, or the equiva¬ 
lent, and Mathematics 13 or 23-24 will be required. 

Minor: 18 semester hours, including 21-22. Economics 12 may not be counted toward 
a minor. 

Note: Students who plan to make Economics their major field of study should take 
Economics 21-22 as early as possible, preferably in their Sophomore year, in order to 
avoid later election difficulties. They should elect Economics 29 not later than the 
Junior year. Students planning to do graduate work in Economics should elect Eco¬ 
nomics 78 and Mathematics 11-12, 23-24, and if possible 15-16. 


EDUCATION 

See Psychology and Education. 


ENGLISH 


Professors Schiffman , Sloane , Horlacher , Bowden , Warlow 

Associate Professor Wishmeyer 

Assistant Professors Hartshorn , Gillespie , 7. Doebler , 5. yf. Doebler , 
Clipper 

Mr. Morrissey and Mrs. Young 


The language and literature of the Anglo-American tradition are studied 
historically, by types, and in comparison with other arts and literatures. 
English majors should therefore take courses in art, history, music, phil¬ 
osophy, religion, and in foreign languages and literatures, both classical 
and modern. They should acquaint themselves with the best that has 
been thought and said and done in the world. 

English majors are afforded training in the basic disciplines of the 
field—history, criticism, and research. In various ways superior students 
are encouraged to do advanced, independent work. 

I - 2 . ENGLISH COMPOSITION Principles of grammar and rhetoric necessary for 
clear, vigorous, written English. In the first semester, the student receives training in 
expository techniques, including research and report writing. In the second semester, 
the student is introduced to the critical appraisal of literature. 6 credit hours. 

Required of all Freshmen. Either English 1-2 or 2a , or their equivalent in transfer credits , 
is a prerequisite to all other courses in the Department. (Exceptionally well-prepared stu¬ 
dents may be excused from English / with consent of the Chairman of the Department and 
the Dean of Admissions. In its place they are required to take English 2a.) 

2 a. ENGLISH COMPOSITION Freshman course. Open only to Freshmen with ad¬ 
vanced standing in English; these students normally elect English 11-12, iy> 18 , or jy in the 
second semester. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the Department and the 
Dean of Admissions. 3 credit hours. 

II - 12 . A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE The growth of literary types and 
values against the background of history, from earliest times to the present. Intensive 
study of the major English poets, prose-writers, and dramatists, especially Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, Donne, Milton, Swift, Pope, Johnson and Boswell, words- 
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worth, Keats, Browning, Arnold, Shaw, Yeats, and Eliot. This course should be elected 
in the Sophomore year by all students contemplating further work in English. Open to 
Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen who have completed 2a. 6 credit hours. 

15 . THE ENGLISH NOVEL The development of the English novel from the late 
sixteenth to the mid-nineteenth century, with emphasis on the major novelists from 
Defoe to Thackeray and Trollope. Collateral readings and reports. Open to Sophomores 
and above. Also open to Freshmen who have completed 2a. 3 credit hours. 

16 . THE ENGLISH NOVEL The development of the English novel from the mid¬ 
nineteenth to the early twentieth century, with emphasis on the major novelists from 
the Brontes to Conrad, Bennett, and Wells. Collateral readings and reports. Open to 
Sophomores and above. 3 credit hours. 

18 . MODERN DRAMA The contemporary theatre, with some attention to the in¬ 
fluence of European writers since Ibsen upon modern playwriting and stagecraft. Open 
to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen who have completed-2a. 3 credit hours. 

18 a. MODERN DRAMA Intended primarily for Juniors and Seniors majoring in 
English. Prerequisite: 11-12 ; but may be elected concurrently with 12 by Sophomores who 
have a grade of at least B in //. Credit is not given for both 18 and 18a. 3 credit hours. 

25 . ADVANCED COMPOSITION The techniques of purposeful writing, with 
special attention to the development of ideas and their critical appraisal through ex¬ 
position. Recommended for students in the College-Law School program and for students 
preparing to teach. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Also open to Sophomores with permission 
of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

30 . LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP AND CRITICISM Methods of literary research, 
important critical views, and the effective means of their presentation. Open only to , 
and required of , Juniors majoring in English. 3 credit hours. 

31 . CLASSICAL AND BIBLICAL INFLUENCES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Selected classical and Biblical literature with critical consideration of their use from 
the Middle Ages to the twentieth century. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite 
11-/2; but may be elected concurrently with 12 by Sophomores who have a grade of at least B 
in 11. 3 credit hours. 

32 . ENGLISH DRAMA TO 1642 The development of English drama from the 
liturgical play to the closing of the theatres in 1642. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Pre¬ 
requisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently with 12 by Sophomores who have a grade 
of at least B in //. 3 credit hours. 

35 . HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE The origins and growth of the 
English language from the earliest times to the present; the sources of our vocabulary 
and the continuing processes of word creation and semantic change. Open to Sophomores 
and above. Also open to Freshmen who have completed 2a. 3 credit hours. 

36 . STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE An intensive study of con¬ 
ventional grammar, with some attention to its historical development and a short intro¬ 
duction to the principles of structural linguistics. Recommended for language students 
and for those preparing to teach English. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Also open to 
Sophomores with permission 0} the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

37 . 38 . WORLD LITERATURE Readings in English from a selected group of literary 
masters of particular significance to Western culture, notably Homer, the Greek drama¬ 
tists, Virgil, Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Moliere, Racine, Voltaire, Goethe, Dos- 
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toievsky, and Ibsen. Lectures by the instructor and other members of the Faculty. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

41-42. SHAKESPEARE First semester: Early plays, comedies, and histories. Second 
semester: Problem comedies, tragedies, and romances. Offers a sampling of the principal 
critical approaches to Shakespeare, but primary emphasis is on the plays themselves. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. 6 credit hours. 

44. CHAUCER A study of Chaucer and his century, with emphasis on The Canterbury 
Tales and Troilus and Criseyde. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12; but 
may be elected concurrently with 12 by Sophomores who have a grade of at least B in //. 

3 credit hours. 

45, 46. A SURVEY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE Literary trends from Puritan 
times to the present, with emphasis on the major nineteenth and twentieth-century 
writers. First semester: Mather to Melville. Second semester: Whitman to Heming¬ 
way. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently 
with 12 by Sophomores who have a grade of at least B in //. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

47. SPENSER AND HIS AGE A study of the non-dramatic poetry and prose of the 
Elizabethan period with emphasis on the works of Edmund Spenser. Open to Juniors 
and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently with 12 by Sophomores 
who have a grade of at least B in //. 3 credit hours. 

53-54. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY First 
semester: A study of the important poets and prose-writers from the age of Donne and 
Jonson to the Restoration, with outside readings in the literature of the period. Second 
semester: A detailed study of the poetry and prose of John Milton. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently with 12 by Sophomores who 
have a grade of at least B in //. 6 credit hours. 

57, 58. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY Repre¬ 
sentative English writers and tendencies of the neoclassical period. First semester: 
The Augustan period, with emphasis on Dryden, Swift, and Pope. Second semester: 
The age of Johnson and the beginnings of Romanticism. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
Prerequisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently with 12 by Sophomores who have a 
grade of at least B in //. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

61, 62. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY First 
semester: Major writers of the Romantic period, from Wordsworth to Keats. Second 
semester: Major writers of the Victorian period, from Tennyson to Housman and 
Hardy. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently 
with 12 by Sophomores who have a grade of at least B in //. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

67. TWENTIETH CENTURY FICTION A study of contemporary fiction based on 
a group of novels representative of English, American and Continental achievements 
and trends. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Also open to Sophomores with permission of 
the instructor. It is recommended that this course be preceded by at least one semester s study 
of the English novel. 3 credit hours. 

70. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICAN AND BRITISH POETRY Important 
American and British poets (Yeats, Robinson, Frost, Pound, Eliot, Auden, and others) 
and poetic tendencies (symbolism, imagism, Georgianism, social consciousness, and the 
like). Readings for breadth in an anthology; readings for depth in separate volumes of 
one or two poets. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12. 3 credit hours. 
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80 . REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN WRITERS A seminar in writers selected on 
the basis of some common principle or trend represented in their writing or time. Open 
only to Juniors and Seniors with consent of the instructor. Prerequisite: 11-12. 3 credit 
hours. 

81 82. CREATIVE WRITING Directed practice in the techniques of short fiction, 
dramatic dialogue, and lyric poetry. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Also open to Sopho¬ 
mores with a grade of at least B in 1-2 or 2a. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

92. ADVANCED LITERARY CRITICISM A seminar for the discussion of major 
literary critics, past and present, with emphasis upon developing fruitful approaches 
to selected works of fiction, poetry, and drama. Open only to Seniors with consent of the 
instructor. Prerequisite: 30. 3 credit hours. 

96. SENIOR SEMINAR Open only to Senior English Majors with consent of the in¬ 
structor. Prerequisite: A cumulative average of 2.75 or an average in English courses of 2.73. 

3 credit hours. 

101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors 
only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

Major (effective beginning with the Class of 1966): 30 semester hours in depart¬ 
mental course work, including 11-12, 30, 41-42, and one course from each of the following 
groups: 

Group 1: 32, 44, 47, 53-54 Group 3: 45, 46, 80 

Group 2: 57, 58, 61, 62 Group 4: 18a, 67, 70 

Group 5: 31, 35 , 36, 92, 96 

In addition, students majoring in English are urged to enroll in History 43, 44, and 
in Fine Arts 15, 16. Students who hope to receive departmental honors must elect 
101-102. 

Minor: 18 semester hours in departmental course work, including 15 hours in litera¬ 
ture courses. Minors must elect n-12 and at least six hours from the following group: 
41-42, 44, 45, 46, 53-54, 57, 58, 61, 62, and 70. 
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FINE ARTS 


Associate Professor Gordon 
Assistant Professor Pusey 
Mr. Sabin and Mr. Tomko 


Courses in Fine Arts provide the student with objective methods of 
understanding the historical and aesthetic significance of the visual arts. 
Departmental offerings should be elected, wherever possible, in con¬ 
junction with related courses in history, music, philosophy, religion, and 
classical, foreign and English literatures. The major in Fine Arts can 
provide a cornerstone to a meaningful liberal arts education. Either the 
major or the minor offers a disciplined introduction to the formal, icono- 
graphic and critical methods of art history for those students considering 
graduate study and careers in college teaching, museum administration, or 
architecture. 


15, 16. HISTORY OF ART A survey of the painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
other arts created in the world’s major civilizations; relevant technical terms and ob¬ 
jective methods of analysis are defined. In 15, examples are chosen from primitive, 
ancient, and oriental art, and from European art before the sixteenth century. In 16, 
art of the western tradition (beginning with the Renaissance) is considered. 3 or 6 
credit hours. 

*17, 18. FUNDAMENTALS IN PAINTING AND DESIGN A studio course, con¬ 
sisting of six hours of supervised practical work per week. Instruction is offered in ma¬ 
terials, several media of drawing and painting, composition and design, color theory, and 
mural and other decorative painting. Prerequisite: 15 or 16. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

19 . SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN PAINTING AND DESIGN A studio course extend¬ 
ing the work of Fine Arts 17, 18, by further individual work with the instructor. Open 
to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 77, 18. 1 credit hour. 

33 . ANCIENT ART The art and architecture of ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Greece, and Rome is considered, with major emphasis devoted to Greek art of the 
Archaic, Classic, and Hellenistic periods. Prerequisite: 15 or 16. 3 credit hours. 
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34 . ORIENTAL ART A survey of-ithe oriental viewpoint in art. Examples are drawn 
from the cultures of southeast Asiaj, China, and Japan, with particular emphasis upon 
the Chinese painting tradition. Prerequisite: r$ or 16 , or permission of the instructor. 

3 credit hours. 


35. MEDIEVAL ART European art and architecture of the middle ages, from the 
decline of the Roman Em pipe' to the fourteenth century. Particular emphasis is placed 
upon the art of the Gothic cathedral. Prerequisite: 15 or <d. 3 credit hours. 

37. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART Italian painting and sculpture of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, with some consideration of architecture. The works of Leonardo, 
Raphael, Titian, and Michelangelo are considered in someldetail. Open to Sophomores 
and above. Prerequisite: ij or 16. 3 credit hours. 

Smy JHbPKcS V' vi 1 

38. BAROQUE ART European painting and sculpture qf the seventeenth century, 
with some consideration of earlier North European painting. Particular emphasis is 
devoted to the art of Velasquez, Poussin, Rubens, and Rembrandt. Open to Sophomores 
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and above. Prerequisite: r$ or i0. 3 credit hours 
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42. HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE SINCE 1400 

century architectural inr|bvati6ns in space, structure, 


Nineteenth and twentieth 
esign are considered in 
nd above. Prerequisite: 


relation to earlier European tradition. Open to Sophomores 
15 or 16 , or permisson of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

44 . MODERN PAINTING Painting of the nineteenth 
In relation to the Eu&pean background of the nineteenth c< 
innovations of modern pictorial art are considered. Creativi 
emphasized, from Impressionism to the present day. Ope) 

Prerequisite: 15 or 16. 3 credit hours. 

45 . AMERICAN ART The development of painting scfiTpture, architecture, and 
some of the minor artsjjlfi the Unite^States lrom the Colonial period to the twentieth 
century. Open to^ Sophomores and Jjbove. Prerequisite: 15 or 16 or permission of the 


d twentieth centuries, 
itiiry, the continuities and 
movements and styles are 
Sophomores and above. 


instructor. 3 credit hours. 


* 81 , 82 . ART HISTORY SEMINAR Selected problems of meaning and design in the 
Fine Arts are studied in individual student projects and group discussion. In 81, prob¬ 
lems of critical evaluation are introduced by means of assigned reading. In 82, projects 
will center each year on certain areas to be dhosen [by the instructor. In 1964-65, one 
area will be European art o^th^| Rena issail|e-Baroque tradition. Open to qualified 
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GEOLOGY 


Professor Difford 
Assistant Professor Virgin 


The course offerings in the Department of Geology offer a comprehensive 
view of the principal areas of the science of geology, and experience in the 
fundamentals of geological investigation. This program is provided for 
students planning to proceed with graduate study or research in the field, 
or to enter directly into positions for which geological training is a requisite, 
as well as to stimulate understanding and enjoyment of the region in which 
the student lives. 


*11, 12. PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL GEOLOGY First semester: Geological 
principles and external processes, including rock weathering and soils, river action and 
valley development, effects of glaciers, oceans, and volcanoes. Internal processes and 
their effects are examined, along with earth movement in mountain building, faulting, 
and folding. Second semester: The history of the earth, its changing features, and the 
development of its animal and plant inhabitants. Three hours classroom and three hours 
laboratory per week. 8 credit hours. 

23 . MINERALOGY A course in descriptive mineralogy in which the various mineral 
groups are studied. Includes crystallography, general physical properties, and chemical 
and systematic mineralogy. Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 25. To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: 
11 and Chemistry 11-12. 3 credit hours. 

24 . PETROLOGY A systematic study of the modes of occurrence, origin, and classifi¬ 
cation of rock types. Laboratory studies will be focused on the megascopic identification 
of the common rocks. Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. Open 
to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 26. To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: // 

and 23. 3 credit hours. 

25 . INTRODUCTORY PALEONTOLOGY A systematic study of the invertebrate 
fossil groups, their evolution, and their relationships to living animals. Two hours 
classroom and three hours laboratory per week. Open to Sophomores and above. Alter¬ 
nates with 23. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: // -12, or Biology // -12, or Biology 23-24. 

3 credit hours. 
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26. STRATIGRAPHY AND SEDIMENTATION A study of the origin, description, 
properties, classification, and methods of correlation of the stratified rocks and sediments. 
Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. Open to Sophomores and 
above. Alternates with 24. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: 11-12. 3 credit hours. 

32. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY Covers the mineral fuels, coal, oil, and gas, the major 
ore deposits, and the building materials including their geographic distribution, geologic 
occurrence, origin, and uses. Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 55. To be 
given 1965-66. Prerequisite: 11. 3 credit hours. 

33. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY Properties, relationships, and positions of the 
component rock masses of the earth. Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory 
per week. Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 32. To be given 1964-65. Pre¬ 
requisite: 11-12 and knowledge of trigonometry. 3 credit hours. 

37. GEOMORPHOLOGY The description and interpretation of the relief features 
of the earth’s continents and ocean basins with a comprehensive study of the basic 
geologic processes which shape them. Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 43. 
To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: 11-12. 3 credit hours. 

38 . FIELD GEOLOGY A course in some of the basic geological field techniques, with 
the preparation of topographic and geologic maps and reports from data obtained by 
the student in the field. Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 44. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: 11-12 

and 33. 3 credit hours. 

43. ENGINEERING GEOLOGY The main purpose of the course is to provide 
geology students with a knowledge of those phases of geology, soil and rock mechanics, 
and other earth sciences which are necessary for work with civil engineers. Open to 
Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 37. To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: 11-12 and33. 

3 credit hours. 

44. GEOCHEMISTRY A systematic study of the chemistry of the earth, including 
principles governing the distribution and migration of the chemical elements as well as 
the abundance of the elements and atomic species in the earth, its aqueous envelope, 
and the atmosphere. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 38. To be given 1965-66. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12 and permission of the instructor. 2 credit hours. 

91, 92. SEMINAR IN GEOLOGY Individual problems. Reviews of current litera¬ 
ture, and reports on selected readings. Open only to Juniors and Seniors majoring or 
minoring in Geology. Prerequisite: permission of the instructor. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors 
only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

Major: 30 semester hours, including 11-12, 38, and 91,92. In addition, Chemistry 
11-12 and Mathematics 11, 12 are required along with at least one of the following 
year-courses: Biology 11-12 or 23-24, Physics n-12. No grade in the Department 
lower than C may be counted toward the major. 

Minor: 18 semester hours, including n-12. Physics 23 may be counted toward 
this requirement. 


history 


Professors Kellogg and Pflaum 
Visiting Professor Crist 
Associate Professor Gates 

Assistant Professors Young , Carson , and Nodder 
Mr. Fischer 


The offerings in History are planned to serve the following purposes: 
to inform the student interested in man’s past, to acquaint him with the 
leading interpretations of his heritage, to encourage him to comprehend 
and utilize historical perspectives, and to introduce him to the method¬ 
ology and techniques of historical analysis. Students elect courses in the 
Department as a component of their liberal education, as a preparation 
for graduate study and for the teaching of history, to complement their 
work in other disciplines, and to provide a background for such careers 
as Law, Journalism, and Library Science. 


*11 12. HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION The elements of continuity 

and the phases of change in the civilization that matured in Europe from its beginnings 
in the Near East and Greece to its current expansion into other areas of the world. 

3 or 6 credit hours. 


*17 18. AMERICAN HISTORY A survey of the colonial origins and national de¬ 
velopment of the United States from 1607 to the present. Some attention ^ given to 
interpretations by leading historians. Open to Sophomores and above. 3 or 6 credit hours. 


19 20 HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST First semester: Political and social develop¬ 
ment of the people of Eastern Asia before they experienced extensive western influences. 
Second semester: The past century and a half with attention to relations with the 
western world. Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years, ro be given 1905- 
66. Not open to students with credit for 85, 86. 3 or 6 credit hours. 


21 22. HELLENIC HISTORY The Greek people from prehistoric times to the Age 
nf Constantine, with emphasis on the fourth and fifth centuries before Christ. Alternates 
with 2j, 24. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: //. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

24 ROMAN HISTORY The Roman state from prehistoric times to the Middle 
AcrVs with special attention to the Republic and the Principate. Alternates with 21 , 22. 
To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: //. 3 or 6 credit hours. 


75 MEDIEVAL HISTORY The development of European civilization from the 
1 ; Jin relation of Roman imperial authority to the late thirteenth century, with some 
attention to eastern Europe. Prerequisite: //. 3 credit hours. 
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26. RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION: 1300-1648 The transition from 
medieval to modern Europe interpreted with special attention to the interrelation of the 
economic, political, cultural, and religious forces of change. Open to Sophomores and 
above. Not open to students with credit for 70. Given in alternate years. To be given 1964- 
65. Prerequisite: //, 12. 3 credit hours. 

37, 38. HISTORY OF GERMANY: Since 800 First semester: From the establish¬ 
ment of medieval Germany through the Reformation and dynastic absolutism, to the 
challenge to the German peoples of the Revolution and Napoleon. Second semester: 
The contest of liberalism and reaction, unification in the German Empire, and the 
twentieth century crises. Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To 
be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: //, 12. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

*43, 44. ENGLISH HISTORY: 55 B.C. to Date First semester: The political and 
social evolution of England to the end of the seventeenth century. Second semester: 
Britain and the Empire to the present. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 

//, 12. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

45. ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY The evolution of governmental and 
legal institutions in the context of English society. Open to Sophomores and above. Pre¬ 
requisite: //, 12. 3 credit hours. 

47. AMERICAN COLONIAL HISTORY English America from the epoch of settle¬ 
ment through the achievement of independence. Particular attention is given to the 
causes and consequences of the American Revolution. Open to Sophomores and above. 
Given in alternate years. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: 17. 3 credit hours. 

*49, 50. AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY From the 
colonial period to mid-twentieth century including such topics as the transit of culture 
from Europe, sources of egalitarianism. Tocqueville’s America, southern cultural 
nationalism, the social gospel and social protest, and intellectual dissent in the 1920’s. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: 
17 , 18 . 3 or 6 credit hours. 

55. RECENT AMERICAN HISTORY The development of the United States since 

1898 with emphasis upon reform movements, and the assumption and implications of 
great power status. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 
1965-66. Prerequisite: 17 , 18. 3 credit hours. 

56. HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA The age of exploration and conquest, Spanish 
and Portuguese colonial empires, the wars of independence, survey of representative 
national histories, and the relations of Latin America with the United States and Europe. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1964-65. 3 credit 
hours. 

57. EUROPEAN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY Main currents of Western thought 
from the Middle Ages to the present. The interaction of ideas and social development 
is stressed with attention to the influence of science and economic changes. Includes 
such topics as humanism, the scientific revolution, evolutionary thought, relativism, 
and contemporary criticism of the liberal tradition. Open to Sophomores and above. 
Given in alternate years. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: //, 12. 3 credit hours. 

58. HISTORY OF SCIENCE In tracing the major developments in science as an 
aspect of Western Civilization, special attention will be devoted to the following areas: 
the scientific method of inquiry; social consequences of scientific discovery; noted dis¬ 
coveries in the physical and life sciences. Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate 
years. To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: //, 12 , or permission of the instructor. 3 credit 
hours. 

69. ABSOLUTISM AND ENLIGHTENMENT: Europe 1648-1789 The response 
of Europe to the triumph of absolutist monarchs and to their claim to divine right. 
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Facets of the Enlightenment. A survey of Europe on the eve of the French Revolution. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: //, 12. 3 credit hours. 

71. THE REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH: Europe 1789-1848 The forces of revolution, 
Napoleon, the search for order and stability through reaction, and the recurrent struggle 
to achieve a permanent liberal revolution. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 
//, 12. 3 credit hours. 

72. NATIONALISM AND IMPERIALISM: Europe 1848-1919 Nineteenth century 
materialism and the idea of progress; the unification of Germany and Italy with the 
attendant diplomatic adjustments; the First World War, the 1917 revolutions, and the 
Versailles settlement. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: //, 12. 3 credit 
hours. 

73. 74. HISTORY OF RUSSIA First semester: From earliest times to the reign of 
Nicholas II. Second semester: Fall of the czardom, the Russian revolution, and the 
Communist state from Lenin to Khrushchev. Open to Sophomores and above. Given in 
alternate years. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: //, 12. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

76. RECENT EUROPE: Since 1919 Political, economic, and social sequels to Ver¬ 
sailles; the challenge to European dominance and changing relations with Russia and 
the United States; the rise of totalitarianism to World War II and its consequences. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: //, 12. 3 credit hours. 

79. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES Open to Juniors and 
Seniors. Prerequisite: 17, 18. See Economics 71. 3 credit hours. 

81. DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES Emphasis upon the 
diplomacy of the early Republic, expansion, the emergence of the United States as a 
world power, and the use of collective security. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Pre¬ 
requisite: 17 , 18. 3 credit hours. 

87. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY The framing of the Federal 
Constitution and its historical development, with emphasis on evolving interpretation 
by the courts. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1964-65. 
Prerequisite: 17 , 18 y or permission of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

88 . AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD The period from the 
end of the Mexican War through the Civil War. The background is treated and attention 
is directed to both military and nonmilitary aspects. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given 
in alternate years. To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: 17 , 18. 3 credit hours. 

90. HISTORIOGRAPHY Analysis of the major interpretations of history, e.g., 
economic, idealistic, biographic, approaches to the understanding of the past. Repre¬ 
sentative writings of historians of the past and present are used to illustrate differing 
points of view. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: //, I 2 y 17 , 18. 3 credit hours. 

*91, 92. HISTORY SEMINAR An introduction to the craft of the historian. In¬ 
cludes discussion of theories on the meaning of history, and study of research methods 
involving the solution of selected problems. In the second semester the student prepares 
an extended paper. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: // , I2 y 17 , i8 y and at least 
a3.00 average in History. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Opens to Seniors 
only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

Major: 30 semester hours, including 11, 12, 17, 18, and either 90 or 91, and at least 
3 hours from each of the following groups: 

Group A: 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 37, 38, 43, 44, 45, 57, 69, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76. 

Group B: 47, 49, 5 °, 55 , 79 , 81, 87, 88. 

Minor: 18 semester hours, including 11, 12, 17, 18. 

Note: Students contemplating honors should elect 91 , 92 in their Junior year. 


LAW 


See page 2y 


MATHEMATICS 


Professors Miller and Nelson 

Associate Professors Kerr , Benson , and Light 

Assistant Professor Kneen 


Mathematics is generally regarded as one of the best preparations for 
professions which require accuracy and precise thinking. Calculus and 
Statistics are basic for advanced work in Economics, Psychology, Soci¬ 
ology, and the Biological Sciences; Calculus and Differential Equations 
are basic for advanced work in the Physical Sciences. A major in Mathe¬ 
matics may use his knowledge in engineering, in actuarial work, in civil 
service employment of various kinds, in industrial and business positions, 
and in teaching mathematics in secondary schools and colleges. 


* 1 , 2 . FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF MATHEMATICS This is a study of 
logic, sets, deductive systems, concepts related to number systems, algebraic laws, 
functions, limits and applications of limits to differential and integral calculus. 3 or 6 

credit hours. 

* 5 , 6. COLLEGE ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY A tool course designed to 
cover the basic principles of college algebra and trigonometry. It is intended primarily 
to satisfy the minimum mathematical requirements to enable premedical and predental 
students to undertake the study of Chemistry and Physics. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

* 11 , 12 . ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS I & II An integrated study 
of the principles, processes, and applications of analytic geometry and calculus. Pre¬ 
requisite: 6 or the equivalent . 3 or 6 credit hours. 
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H ELEMENTARY STATISTICS A Introduction to standard methods of statistical 
analysis* descriptive measures, confidence intervals, tests of hypotheses and signifi¬ 
cance time series, and index numbers. Applications to business and economics stressed. 
Open 'to Sophomores and above. Open to Freshmen with permission of the instructor. Not 
open to students with credit for 14 or 23. 3 credit hours. 


14 ELEMENTARY STATISTICS B Introduction to standard methods of statistical 
analysis* descriptive measures, confidence intervals, tests of hypotheses and signifi¬ 
cance correlation, and regression. Applications are made to the social sciences and to 
nsvchology. Open to Sophomores and above. Open to Freshmen with permission of the 
instructor. Not open to students with credit for 13 or 23. 3 credit hours. 


*15 16 . ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS III & IV A continuation of 

analytic geometry and calculus through transcendental functions, formal integration, 
multiple integrals, infinite series, and partial differentiation, with applications and 
supporting analytic geometry. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 12. 3 or 6 

credit hours. 


17 . SEMINAR IN SETS AND LOGIC Introduction to the language of sets, symbolic 
logic, definition, and proof. 1 credit hour. 

18 . SEMINAR ON THE NUMBER CONCEPT Fundamental properties of integers, 
modular arithmetic, rational numbers, irrational numbers, complex numbers, the use of 
“infinite” in mathematics, the special numbers e and 7T. Prerequisite: 17. 1 credit hour. 


19 . SEMINAR ON CLASSICAL GEOMETRIC CONCEPTS The axiomatic 
method, projective transformations, parallelism and infinity, noneuclidean geometry, 
higher dimentional geometry, dimension concept. Prerequisite: 17. 1 credit hour. 

*23 24 . STATISTICS A study of frequency distributions, averages, dispersion, 

moments, the normal curve, probability, binomial and Poisson distributions, tests of 
hypotheses and significance, curve fitting, regression, and correlation. Open to Sopho¬ 
mores and above. 23 not open to students with credit for 13 or 14. Prerequisite for 23: //, 
or the equivalent. Prerequisite for 24: 23 , or // and 13 or 14 with a grade of at least C. 
3 or 6 credit hours. 


29 . NUMBER THEORY The development of the number system, arithmetic opera¬ 
tions, primes, congruences, totients, Diophantine equations, and continued fractions. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 6 or the equivalent. 3 credit hours. 

30 . THEORY OF EQUATIONS Methods of determining the roots of an algebraic 
equation, Sturm’s theorem, approximations, determinants, symmetric functions, 
simultaneous equations, Graeffe’s method. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 
7) or the equivalent. 3 credit hours. 

37 DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS A study of elementary differential equations. 
Ordinary equations of the first and second order, linear equations, power series solutions, 
partial differential equations, and other topics. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Pre¬ 
requisite: 15. 3 credit hours. 

41. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF GEOMETRY Foundations and evolution of 
treometry projective geometry, affine geometry, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries, 
modern abstract geometries. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 17. 3 credit 
hours. 
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42 TOPICS IN GEOMETRY Selected topics in geometry such as projective geom¬ 
etry, solid analytic geometry, differential geometry, or topology. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors. Prerequisite: 17 . 3 credit hours. 

*55 56 MODERN ALGEBRA I & II A study of selected topics in modern algebra 
such as set and group theory, linear algebra, vectors, matrices, and determinants. Open 
to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 17 , 18 . 3 or 6 credit hours. 

*57 58 TOPICS IN ADVANCED CALCULUS Real numbers, sequences, functions, 
limits continuity, derivative of a function, mean value theorem and consequences, partial 
derivatives and applications, line and surface integrals, and power series. Open to 
Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 16 . 3 or 6 credit hours. 

91 92 SEMINAR A reading, research, and conference course in various fields. Open 
to 'Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the Department. 

1 to 6 credit hours. 


101 - 102 . INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors 
only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

Major: 30 semester hours. 


Minor: 18 semester hours. 

Notes: 1. The mathematics requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
may be satisfied by any of the following: Mathematics 1 -2, 5-6» I! » I2 - . 

2 . It is recommended that the student who desires to major in Mathematics schedule 
11, 12, and 17, 18 during the Freshman year and 15, 16, and 19 during the Sophomore 

>C 3 . It is also recommended that every student intending to become a Mathematics 
major take Physics n-12. 



MECHANICAL DRAWING 


24L MECHANICAL DRAWING Theory and practice of mechanical drawing; 
lettering, use of instruments; orthographic projections; sectioning; isometric, oblique, 
and perspective drawings; developments and intersections. Six hours of drawing per 
week. Open to Sophomores and above. Given occasionally. Prerequisite: Plane Geometry. 

3 credit hours. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


PMS: Major Cam J. Hurst 

Asst. PMS: Major Thomas H. Hastings and Captain Eugene R. McBride 
Enlisted Instructors: Master Sergeant DeBorde , Staff Sergeants Bloom and 
Beougher , Sergeant First Class Walter J. Kogut 


1-2. MILITARY SCIENCE I Drill and Command; Organization of the Army and 
ROTC; Individual Weapons Marksmanship; American Military History. I wo hours 
classroom and two hours Leadership Laboratory per week. Freshman course. 4 credit 
hours. 

10 -11. MILITARY SCIENCE II Drill and Command; Topography and Aerial 
Photograph Interpretation; Basic Tactics; U. S. Army in National Security. I wo hours 
classroom and two hours Leadership Laboratory per week. Sophomore course. 4 credit 
hours. 

20-21. MILITARY SCIENCE III Drill and Command; Leadership; Military Teach¬ 
ing Principles; Branches of the Army; Small Unit Tactics and Communications. Three 
hours classroom and two hours Leadership Laboratory per week. Junior course. 6 credit 
hours. 

30-31. MILITARY SCIENCE IV Drill and Command; Command and Staff; Lo¬ 
gistics- Personnel Management (military administration, military justice); Service 
Orientation (role of the United States in world affairs, leadership, officer indoctrination). 
Three hours classroom and two hours Leadership Laboratory per week. Senior course. 

6 credit hours. 

Notes: 1. Enrollees successfully completing MSIII are required to attend camp 
under direct Army supervision for six weeks during the summer. 1 his is normally be¬ 
tween their Junior and Senior years. , 

2 Except in special circumstances (which require specific approval), students who 
enroll in either the Basic Course (Military Science I & II) or in the Advanced Course 
(Military Science III & IV), must successfully complete the two year course in which 
they enroll in order to graduate. 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES 


Professors Angiolillo , Kennedy , Kirk , Maurino *, Ramos* 

Visiting Professors Frey , Learned ^ and Wkite house 
Associate Professors Royce and Bogojavlensky 
Assistant Professors Edberg and Dewis 
Mr. Gray , Mrj. Klnge-Giglio , <2/7^ A/ijj Light 


I he courses in Modern Languages are designed to provide well-balanced 
training in the language, literature, and civilization for those who elect 
a major or minor in the Department. Those who do not wish to meet the 
requirements for a major or minor may elect any courses for which they 
have the prerequisites as stated in the description of the courses. 

All Elementary and Intermediate language courses include 3 hours 
classroom and 2 hours language laboratory. However, students in the 
Intermediate language courses who demonstrate unusual proficiencies 
in the oral aspects of the language (pronunciation, and basic compre¬ 
hension and conversation) will, on the recommendation of the Modern 
Language Department, be excused from the laboratory classes for one 
or both semesters. Such students will thus complete the work of the 
Intermediate language courses with 6 or 7 credit hours, instead of 8. 


French 

I - 2 . ELEMENTARY FRENCH Drill in sentence patterns. Special attention to pro¬ 
nunciation and oral work. Composition and reading. 8 credit hours. 

II - 12 . INTERMEDIATE FRENCH Emphasis on oral work. Readings and com¬ 
position. Prerequisite: 1-2 , or the equivalent. 6 to 8 credit hours. 

* 31 , 32 . FRENCH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION The chief aim of this 
course is to teach the student to speak and understand the language. Composition with 
attention to grammar. Course conducted in French. Prerequisite: 12 , or the equivalent , 
with a %rade 0} at least C. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

*Refresher-Year Leave 1963 64 . 
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* 33 , 34 . SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE A study of masterpieces of French 
literature. Prerequisite: 12 , or the equivalent , with a grade of at least C. 3 or 6 credit 
hours. 

* 41 , 42 . ASPECTS OF FRENCH CIVILIZATION A study of French history and 
culture from the beginnings to the present. Intensive oral work. Written composition 
with attention to grammar and style. Conducted in French. Prerequisite: 32. 3 or 6 

credit hours. 

* 51 , 52 . FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Reading 
and discussion of representative works of important writers of the century. Collateral 
readings and reports. Given in alternate years. To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: 3or 
the equivalent , with a grade oj at least C. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

* 53 , 54 . FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY Reading 
and discussion of representative works of important writers of the century. Collateral 
readings and reports. Given in alternate years. To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: 34 ,, or 
the equivalent , with a grade oj at least C. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

* 55 , 56 . FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Reading 
and discussion of representative works of important writers of the century. Collateral 
readings and reports. Given in alternate years. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: 34 ,, or 
the equivalent , with a grade of at least C. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

* 57 , 58 . FRENCH LITERATURE FROM 1900 TO THE PRESENT Reading and 
discussion of representative works of important writers of the period. Collateral readings 
and reports. Given in alternate years. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: 34 , or the equiva¬ 
lent , with a grade of at least C. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

101 - 102 . INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors 
only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

Note: For requirements of major and minor see page 69. 


German 

I - 2 . ELEMENTARY GERMAN Study of the fundamentals of German grammar. 
Reading of short stories and poetry. Emphasis on oral expression. 8 credit hours. 

II - 12 . INTERMEDIATE GERMAN Review of the fundamental principles of gram¬ 
mar. Intensive reading of prose and poetry, with emphasis on vocabulary building. 
Oral practice based on material read. Prerequisite: 1-2 , or the equivalent. 6 to 8 

credit hours. 

* 31 , 32 . GERMAN CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION Training in the 
speaking and writing of everyday German. Intensive review of grammar; course con¬ 
ducted in German. Prerequisite: 12 , or the equivalent , with a grade of at least C. 3 or 6 

credit hours. 

* 33 , 34 . SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE An introduction to German litera¬ 
ture presenting its development from the earliest period to the present time. Lectures 
on readings from representative works. Prerequisite: 12 , or the equivalent , with a grade 
of at least C. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

* 41 , 42 . ASPECTS OF GERMAN CIVILIZATION A study of German history and 
culture from the beginnings to the present. Intensive oral work. Written composition 
with attention to grammar and style. Conducted in German. Prerequisite: 32. 3 or 6 

credit hours. 
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* 61 , 62 . GOETHE AND SCHILLER Reading in Goethe’s poems and major prose 
works during the fall semester. The spring semester-is devoted to Schiller’s ballads, 
dramas, and prose writings. Given occasionally. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent , with a 
grade oj at least C. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

65 . THE GERMAN LYRIC A survey of German lyric poetry from its origins to the 
present. Reading and discussion of representative authors. Given occasionally. Pre¬ 
requisite: 34 , or the equivalent , with a grade oj at least C. 3 credit hours. 

66 . THE GERMAN DRAMA The development of German drama from the medieval 
mystery plays to the dramatic productions of modern times. Reading and interpretation 
of representative dramas. Given occasionally. Prerequisite: 34 , or the equivalent , with 
a grade of at least C. 3 credit hours. 

67 . THE GERMAN SHORT STORY The development of the Novelle from Goethe 
to Thomas Mann, with special emphasis on the authors identified with Romanticism, 
Poetic Realism, and modern literary movement. Reading and discussion of representa¬ 
tive Novellen. To be given 1964-63. Prerequisite: 34 , or the equivalent , with a grade oj at 
least C. 3 credit hours. 

72 . HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE A study of the various periods of 
the language, with special emphasis on the influence of individual men and historical 
circumstances on the development of forms and meanings. To be given 1964-63. Pre¬ 
requisite: 12 , or the equivalent , with a grade oj at least C. 3 credit hours. 

101 - 102 . INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors 
only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

Note: For requirements of major and minor see page 69. 


Italian 

I - 2 . ELEMENTARY ITALIAN Thorough review in grammar. Special attention 
given to pronunciation and oral work. Composition and graded readings. 8 credit 
hours. 

II - 12 . INTERMEDIATE ITALIAN Grammar review. Reading and Composition. 
Emphasis on oral work. Prerequisite: 1-2 , or the equivalent. 8 credit hours. 


Russian 

I - 2 . ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN Thorough drill in grammar. Special attention given 
to pronunciation and oral work. Composition and graded readings. 8 credit hours. 

II - 12 . INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN Grammar review. Reading and composition. 
Emphasis on oral work. Prerequisite: 1-2 , or the equivalent. 8 credit hours. 

* 21 - 22 . RUSSIAN CONVERSATION AND READING Practice in everyday con¬ 
versation. Reading and discussion of short works by well-known Russian authors. 
Conducted in Russian. To be given in alternate years. To be given 1964-63. Prerequisite: 
12 y or the equivalent , with a grade oj at least C. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

* 23 , 24 . MASTERPIECES OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE Reading and discussion 
of representative works by classic, modern, and Soviet authors. Conducted in Russian. 
To be given in alternate years. To be given 1963-66. Prerequisite: 12 , or the equivalent , 
with a grade oj at least C. 3 or 6 credit hours. 
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Spanish 

I - 2 . ELEMENTARY SPANISH Drill in sentence patterns. Special attention to 
pronunciation and oral work. Composition and reading. 8 credit hours. 

II - 12 . INTERMEDIATE SPANISH Emphasis on oral work. Readings and com¬ 
position. Prerequisite: 1-2 , or the equivalent. 6 to 8 credit hours. 

* 31 , 32 . SPANISH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION The chief aim of this 
course is to teach the student to speak and understand the language. Composition 
with attention to grammar. Course conducted in Spanish. Prerequisite: 12 , or the 
equivalent , with a grade of at least C. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

* 33 , 34 . SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE A study of masterpieces of Spanish 
literature. Prerequisite: 12 , or the equivalent , with a grade of at least C. 3 or 6 credit 
hours. 

* 41 , 42 . ASPECTS OF SPANISH AND SPANISH-AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 

A study of general aspects of the history and culture of Spain and Spanish influence 
in the Western Hemisphere. Intensive oral work. Written composition with special 
attention to grammar and style. Conducted in Spanish. Prerequisite: 32. 3 or 6 credit 
hours. 

* 51 , 52 . SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE Reading and discussion 
of representative works of important writers of the Golden Age. Collateral readings 
and reports. Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-66. Prerequisite: 34 , or the 
equivalent , with a grade of at least 'C. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

* 55 , 56 . SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Reading 
and discussion of representative works of important writers of the century. Collateral 
readings and reports. Given in alternate years. To be given 1964-63. Prerequisite: 34 , or 
the equivalent , with a grade of at least C. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

* 57 , 58 . SPANISH LITERATURE FROM 1900 TO THE PRESENT Reading and 
discussion of representative works of important writers of the period. Collateral readings 
and reports. Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-66. Prerequisite: 34 , or the 
equivalent , with a grade of at least C. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

* 71 , 72 . SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE A course designed to give the 
student a survey of Spanish-American literature and civilization and an introduction 
to some of the more important authors from the colonial period to the present. Given 
in alternate years. To be given 1964-63. Prerequisite: 34 , or the equivalent , with a grade 
of at least C. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

101 - 102 . INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors 
only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR MAJOR AND MINOR IN FRENCH, GERMAN, AND 
SPANISH 

Major: 11-12, 31, 32, 33, 34, 41, 42, and six additional hours chosen from courses 
numbered above 50, or the equivalent of these courses. 

Minor: 11-12, 31,32, and 33, 34, or the equivalent of these courses. 

Note: To elect a major or minor, a student must have attained an inclusive average 
of at least 2.00 in all French, German, or Spanish courses taken in college. No grade in 
the Department lower than C may be counted toward the major. 


MUSIC 


Assistant Professor Posey and Mr. Mueller 


Courses in music are offered in the belief that musical styles and forms 
are neither accidents nor processes divorced from all other aspects of 
man's evolution, but are reflections of his best thought throughout the 
ages, and therefore constitute a history of ideas. Instruction in music is 
available to students whose interest is of a general nature and to students 
who anticipate graduate or professional study. The offerings of the De¬ 
partment are designed to enable students to acquire a balanced program of 
study in the basic disciplines of music through training in the theory 
(or technical elements) of music, acquaintance with its history and litera¬ 
ture, and advanced performing experience through participation in vocal 
and instrumental ensembles. 

11, 12. HISTORY OF MUSIC An introductory course in music designed to train 
students in intelligent listening through discussion and analysis of selected representa¬ 
tive works from plainsong through contemporary music. The primary objective of the 
course is to provide the student with such knowledge and understanding that may lead 
to an intelligent life-long interest in music. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

*17, 18. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF MUSIC A survey of the ele¬ 
mentary materials of music. The student is acquainted with some fundamental means 
of organizing these materials through first-hand contact with simple problems in melodic, 
contrapuntal, and harmonic techniques. Given in alternate years. To be given 1965-66. 
Prerequisite: // or 12. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

25 - 26 . HARMONY An introduction to the basic elements of harmony by means of 
discussion, analysis, and written exercises, complemented by intensive drill in sight 
singing, ear training, and keyboard harmony. Open to Sophomores and above. Pre¬ 
requisite: 11 and I2 y or concurrent registration. 8 credit hours. 

31. TWENTIETH-CENTURY MUSIC A survey of the major trends in music during 
the twentieth century. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Also open to Sophomores with the 
permission of the instructor. Given in alternate years. To be given 1964-65. 3 credit hours. 

32. HISTORY OF OPERA A survey of operatic literature from its inception to the 
present. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Also open to Sophomores with the permission of the 
instructor. Given in alternate years. To be given 1964-65. 3 credit hours. 
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„ INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC A discussion of selected topics in instrumental music, 
f • symphonic literature, chamber music, and keyboard literature. The content of the 
S " /win he altered from year to year in order to provide a diversity of subject matter. 
n^n toJunior'sand Seniors. Also open to Sophomores with the permission of the instructor. 
Given in alternate years. To be given 1965-66. 3 credit hours. 

VOCAL MUSIC A discussion of selected topics in vocal music, e.g., choral htera- 
fure history of the art song, and music in the theatre. The content of the course will be 
Xer’ed from year to year in order to provide a diversity of subject matter Open to 
Tuniors and Seniors. Also open to Sophomores with the permission of the instructor. Gwen 
in alternate years. To be given 1965-66. 3 credit hours. 

« RTOGRAPHICAL STUDIES A study of the life and works of a. major composer, 

f • R. ic h Beethoven, Mozart, or Bartok. The content of the course will be altered from 

If: ’ to year in order to provide a diversity of subject matter. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
V Aho open to Sophomores with the permission of the instructor. To be given occasionally. 

3 credit hours. 

At SFMINAR IN MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE MUSIC Study of the princi- 
7 ,.,i Stvles and forms of music from plainsong to 1600. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
Given L alternate years. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: 25-26. 3 credit hours. 

A~> SFMINAR IN BAROQUE MUSIC Study of the principal styles and forms of 

music from 1600 to 1750. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be 

given 1964-65. Prerequisite: 25-26. 3 credit hours. 

At. 41 . COUNTERPOINT Study of the contrapuntal practice of two great poly- 
nhonic" periods, emphasizing analysis and written exercises. 45: fifteenth and sixteenth- 
mrv practice- 4b: F.ighteenth-century practice. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given 
Tn alternate years. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite : 25-26. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

si SFMINAR IN CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC MUSIC Study of the principal 

.tvles and forms of music from c. 1720 to 1900. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in 

alternate years. To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: 25-26. 3 credit hours. 

so SFMINAR IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY MUSIC Study of the principal styles 
■j forms of music from 1900 to the present. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in 
alternate years. To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: 25-26. 3 credit hours. 

os OF SENIOR SEMINAR Studies in music history and advanced theory, conducted 
fi,roiiuh regular conferences and assigned writing. Open to Seniors majoring in music 
who have demonstrated their ability to pursue independent research mat least two 
coursed from this group: 41, 42, 5U S*- Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the 
Department. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

97.98. INDEPENDENT STUDIES or 

101-102- HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

1 FGE CHOIR A mixed choir open to everyone in the campus community. It 
perforins two major works a year. Prerequisite: Permission of the Director. Non-Credit. 

^omcFRT CHORALE This ensemble of thirty-five voices, carefully selected for 
C ° I ,inrentia 1 and musicianship, presents several public performances each year, both 
vocal potei Membership in this group automatically means membership in the 

College Choir Prerequisite: Permission of the Director. Non-Credit. 
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WOMEN’S GLEE CLUB A group of forty voices, comparable to the Men’s Glee Club, 
which performs both sacred and secular works from all periods. Membership in the group 
automatically means membership in the College Choir. Prerequisite: Permission of 
the Director. Non-Credit. 

OPERA WORKSHOP Auditions are held each year for a program of full operatic 
production. Recent productions include Hansel and Gretel, Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, Die Fledermaus, H.M.S. Pinafore, and The Mikado. Prerequisite: Permission 
of the Director. Non-Credit. 

THE CONCERT BAND A symphonic wind ensemble offering instrumentalists on the 
campus the experience of playing the finest music from the band repertoire. Prerequisite: 
Permission of the Director. Non-Credit. 

THE COLLEGE-COMMUNITY ORCHESTRA Open to students at the college and 
to instrumentalists from the surrounding area interested in the performance and study 
of the best in orchestral literature. Prerequisite: Permission of the Director. Non- 
Credit. 

THE COLLEGIUM MUSICUM A small, select group of singers and instrumentalists 
drawn from the student body and faculty for the purpose of studying and performing 
masterpieces not feasible with larger, less-experienced groups. Prerequisite: Permission 
of the Director. Non-Credit. 

Major: 32 semester hours, including 11, 12, 25-26, 45-46, and twelve additional hours 
in courses numbered 41 and above. 

Minor: 20 semester hours, including 11, 12, 25-26, and six additional hours from the 
following group: 41,42,45-46,51 and 52. 

Note: Students planning to major in Music should complete 25-26 during their 
Sophomore year. A knowledge of French and German is necessary for graduate studv 
in music. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Associate Professors Ferre and Bonney 
Assistant Professors Magill and Washington 
Dr. Allan and Mr. Allshouse 


Philosophy 

Courses in Philosophy teach students how to think critically and co¬ 
herently about some of the most fundamental problems of life and the uni¬ 
verse. Important answers to these problems are examined both for their 
cultural and historical importance and for their value in aiding each student 
form his own philosophic ideas. Majors in Philosophy are offered a central 
liberal arts education which, in addition to its intrinsic value, can provide, 
with appropriate related work, excellent preparation for graduate study and 
teaching in several fields and the basis for careers in such areas as the 
Law, the Ministry, or in policy making positions of many kinds. 

11. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY An exploration of the chief problems of 
philosophy with special emphasis on primary source readings and discussion. I opics 
examined include the status of morality and of values in general, the character of ultimate 
reality, and the nature of human “knowledge about these and other topics. his 
course should be taken as a foundation for all the other offerings in this held (except 
Philosophy 32). 3 credit hours. 

31. MORAL PHILOSOPHY A critical examination of the major ethical theories, with 
emphasis on the attempt to determine the status of moral values as objective or sub¬ 
jective, absolute or relative. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. 3 credit 
hours. 

32 . LOGIC The principles and conditions of correct thinking. A careful examination 
is made of the nature of proof and the detection of fallacies. I he laws of correct reason¬ 
ing deductive and inductive, are applied to thinking in everyday life. In the latter part 
of the course methods of symbolic logic and of scientific investigation receive special 
attention. Open to Sophomores and above and to Freshmen who have completed //. 3 credit 
hours. 

33 34. ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY A study of major philosophical systems of the 
Orient. During the first semester primary attention will be given to the Vedanta System 
and its relation to Indian culture; the second semester will focus on Buddhism and its 
relation to Chinese and Japanese culture. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 

n\ 2 or 4 credit hours. 
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36. AESTHETICS An attempt to understand all the forms of art through the use of 
careful philosophical methods, including a critical study of the more important classical 
and modern theories of beauty and related values. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Pre¬ 
requisite: ii or permission of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

39. PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE An attempt to understand science as one of man¬ 
kind’s great intellectual creations. Emphasis is placed on the conceptual structures and 
methods used in scientific thinking, the relations between the particular sciences, and 
the logical character of scientific laws, theories, and presuppositions. General questions 
about knowledge, values, and ultimate beliefs are also explored in relation to the pro¬ 
cedures and findings of the sciences. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: i / or J2 y 
or permission of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

40. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION An attempt to understand religion through the 
application of rigorous philosophic methods, including a critical examination of possible 
solutions to some persistent religious problems such as the existence of God, religious 
knowledge, the problem of evil, free will, and immortality. (Also named Religion 40.) 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11 or permission of the instructor. 3 credit 
hours. 

41. 42. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY A critical examination of the great sweep of 
philosophic development within Western Civilization from the beginnings of philosophy 
until the nineteenth century. Readings are chosen from key primary sources. The first 
semester includes study of the germinal Pre-Socratics, some of the most important of the 
Platonic dialogues, selections from Aristotle, and outstanding medieval philosophers. 
The second semester deals with crucial developments in Western thought from the origin 
of modern philosophy, including Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
and Kant. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: //. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

48. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY A study of the present philosophical 
situation with emphasis on recent forms of pragmatism, positivism, and existentialism. 
Special attention is given to the thought of Dewey, Whitehead, Russell, and Sartre. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: //. 41 , 42 recommended but not required. 

3 credit hours. 

51. THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO The development of the thought of Plato. 

I exts include the Republic and selections from the early, middle, and late dialogues. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given occasionally. Prerequisite: //. 3 credit hours. 

54. EPISTEMOLOGY A critical systematic study of various theories of knowledge 
with emphasis on contemporary expressions of great historical traditions. Open to 
Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with y6. To be given Prerequisites: //. 3 credit 

hours. 

56* METAPHYSICS A critical and systematic study of various theories of ultimate 
reality with emphasis on modern expressions of great historical traditions, including 
views on the nature of the metaphysical enterprise itself. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
Alternates with 54. To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: //. 3 credit hours. 

95, 96. JUNIOR SEMINAR A reading and conference course required of Philosophy 
majors and open to selected non-majors. Prerequisite: Pemnission of the Chairman of 
the Department. 1 to 6 credit hours. 

97, 98. SENIOR SEMINAR A reading and conference course on advanced topics in 
Philosophy required of Philosophy majors and open to selected non-majors. Prerequisite: 
Permission of the Chairman of the Department. 1 to 6 credit hours. 
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101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors 
only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

Major: 30 semester hours, including u, 3U 3®, 4«, 4», 48, and 95-9«- 

Minor: 18 semester hours, including 11,41. and 42. . , ,, 

Students who plan to make Philosophy their major field of study should 
arrange 'to take Philosophy 41 and 42 (and, if possible, Philosophy 32) in them Sophomore 

year. 


Religion 

Courses in Religion aim to help students understand and appreciate 
the religious dimension of human life and the various forms in which 
this has found expression throughout human history. Particular em- 
ohasis is placed on the fudeo-Christian tradition, but studies are also 
made of the religious concepts and moral values found in other traditions. 
The offerings of this Department can help students in the development 
of personal religious faith, enabling them to find purpose and a sense 
of values by which to live, a fundamental prerequisite to any vocation. 
These courses also can give the basic groundwork needed by those who 
wish to enter a theological seminary and prepare for various phases of 
the Christian ministry. 


IS 16 INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL RELIGION A survey to assist the student 
* e i 0 n a scholarly approach to the Bible and help him become aware of the under¬ 
lying concepts of the J udeo-Christianheritage. Historical and literary settings where 
religious ideas are expressed are studied, and the methods and tools of modern Biblical 
research are given attention. Emphasis is placed on the relevance ol biblical concepts 
for the present day. The first semester deals with the material of the Old 1 estament, the 
second with that of the New Testament. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

Note* Both semesters are required of Religion majors and minors, and should be 
taken in the Freshman year if possible. Other students may take either semester alone 
for credit, but both are highly recommended. 


17. POETIC AND WISDOM LITERATURE OF OLD TESTAMENT The Hebrew 
religion* its poetic and reflective literature; the theological teachings of the i sal ms; 
the practical wisdom and ethics of Proverbs dealing with the successful management of 
life-"the pessimism and skepticism of Ecclesiastes; and the problem of evil and suffering 
as presented in Job. Open to Juniors and Seniors . Given occasionally. Prerequisite: /y. 
3 credit hours. 


19 THE HEBREW PROPHETS A critical study of the major prophets of Israel 
Selected prophetic books of the Old Testament, with the help of commentaries and other 
interpretative material, are studied. An effort is made to understand the ethical and 
religious contribution of each prophet studied to prophetic religion as a whole. Emphasis 
is placed on the relevance of prophetic teaching for the present day. Open to Juniors 
and Seniors . Given occasionally. Prerequisite: /J. 3 credit hours. 


71 THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS A critical study of the Gospels as 
the source of knowledge concerning Jesus and his teachings. Emphasis is placed on the 
rulpv-ince of the ethical and religious teachings for Jesus’ own dav and for the present. 
Selected biographies of Jesus are read to supplement the study of the Gospel. Open to 
Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: /6 . 3 credit hours. 
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23. HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: Early and Medieval Main de¬ 
velopments in the life and thought of the Christian Church from the first century 
through the Middle Ages. Special emphasis on the historic formulations of the Christian 
faith, growth of the church, and representative theologians. Open to Sophomores and 
above. Prerequisite: 16. 3 credit hours. 

24. HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: Modern and Contemporary A 

study of the main developments in the life and thought of the Christian Church from 
the Reformation to the present. Special emphasis on the beliefs and growth of Protes¬ 
tantism and on representative European and American theologians. Open to Sophomores 
and above. Prerequisite: 16. 3 credit hours. 

26. VARIEIIES OF RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE An examination of Judaism, 
Roman Catholicism, and Protestantism, as these three classic faiths have developed 
and live in the American setting. Attention will be given to several forms in which 
Judaism and Protestantism have expressed themselves. The three faiths, and American 
religion in general, will be studied from historical, sociological, and theological view¬ 
points. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 16. 3 credit hours. 

27. PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION An examination of the mental processes in¬ 
volved in religious experience. Special attention to the nature of religion, religious 
attitudes of childhood and adolescence, conversion, worship, prayer, mysticism, the 
sense of sin and forgiveness, and the belief in God and immortality. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors. Given occasionally. Prerequisite: 16 or permission of the instructor. 3 credit 
hours. 

28 . FAITHS OF MANKIND A comparative study of the non-Christian religions of 
the world, including primitive religion and the religions of India, China, Japan, and the 
Middle East. Emphasis is placed on world-views, ethical teachings, and institutions, 
and comparisons are made with Christianity. Open to Sophomores and above. 3 credit 
hours. 

29. CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS An examination of the ways by which various 
segments of the Christian community have sought historically to relate the claims of 
faith to the demands of social existence. Attention is given to some contemporary repre¬ 
sentatives of these positions in their articulation of the political and economic ramifica¬ 
tions. Other social questions considered are sex and related medical problems, inter¬ 
national politics and war, and racial discrimination. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Pre¬ 
requisite: 16 or permission of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

40. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: // 
or permission of the instructor. See Philosophy 40. 3 credit hours. 

Note: A Religion major taking this course for Religion credit must have six hours of 
Religion as a prerequisite. 

95, 96. SEMINAR A reading and conference course. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 1 to 6 credit hours. 

101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors 
only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

Major: 30 semester hours, including 15, 16, 23, 24, 28, 40, 95, and 96. Sociology 76 
may be counted toward this requirement. 

Minor: 18 semester hours, including 15 and 16. Sociology 76 may be counted toward 
this requirement. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Associate Professor Eavenson 

Assistant Professors Seibert , DuCharme , Strayer, Gobrecht , and Barber 
Miss Bracken and Mr. McElhaney 


Physical Education is required of all men and women. I his work is 
scheduled in the Freshman and Sophomore years, two hours each week, 
and earns one credit for each of the four semesters. For transfer stu¬ 
dents, proof of satisfactory completion of the equivalent amount of Physi¬ 
cal Education must be presented. Credit in Physical Education will be 
given for military service on the basis of two credits for each year of military 
service. Four credits are required for graduation. 


The work is composed of instruction and practice in individual activities 
of a nature that will have a definite carry-over value, such as golf, tennis, 
badminton, swimming, squash, volleyball, archery, bowling, first aid, 
dancing, and physical fitness. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


An interdepartmental offering in the physical sciences including astron¬ 
omy, chemistry, geology, and physics. 


tx.ii PHYSICAL SCIENCE Basic principles in astronomy, chemistry, geology, and 
nhvsics This course, designed for the non-science student, satisfies the science re- 
r y! „' , f nr fhe decree of Bachelor of Arts. Three hours classroom and two hours 
Uhoratory per week. Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen with per¬ 
mission of the Dean of Admission. 8 credit hours. 


PHYSICS AND 
ASTRONOMY 


Professors Long and Yeagley 
Associate Professor Sia 
Assistant Professor Laws 
Mrs . Kendall 



The Department of Physics and Astronomy aims to develop in the stu¬ 
dent an understanding of the basic phenomena of the physical world and 
the ability to use rigorous quantitative methods in their description and 
organization. For the student with professional aims in science the De¬ 
partment ofFers courses leading to a strong major in Physics equipping 
the gifted student for entry into graduate school. 

Students of biology, chemistry, geology, mathematics, and medicine 
will find the foundations offered by Physics 11-12, 19, and 66 of great 
value. Students who plan to major in Physics or who plan to participate 
in the five year engineering program are advised to take Physics 11-12 in 
their Freshman year, Physics 19 and 66 in their Sophomore year, and 
Physics 41-42 in their Junior year. 

11-12. ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS Mechanics, heat, sound, light, electricity, mag¬ 
netism. The nature of measurement, experimental verification, and methods of analysis 
in problem work and in laboratory reports. Three hours classroom and three hours 
laboratory per week. Prerequisite: Mathematics y-6, or concurrent registration therein . 

8 credit hours. 
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19 ATOMIC PHYSICS Properties of the fundamental particles of matter, atomic 
structure and spectra, x-ray and electron diffraction, quantum physics, and the dual 
nature of matter and energy. Laboratory determination of the basic constants of matter 
and radiation. Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. Open to 
Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11-12; Mathematics 15 , i6 y or concurrent registra¬ 
tion therein. 3 credit hours. 

21 . WAVE MOTION—SOUND AND LIGHT Properties of oscillating particles and 
nropagation of waves in material media and vacuum. Reflection and refraction of 
waves at a boundary; interference, diffraction, and polarization of electromagnetic 
waves. Blackbody radiation and the limitations of classical physics. Open to Sophomores 
and above. Not open to students who have credit for 43. Prerequisite: 11-/2; Mathematics 
iq, 16, or concurrent registration therein. 3 credit hours. 

23. ASTRONOMY The universe as it pertains to laws governing sizes, distributions, 
and motions of celestial bodies. Methods and results of astronomical explorations of the 
solar system, milky way, and extragalactic systems. Open to Sophomores and above. 
Prerequisite: One year of college mathematics. 3 credit hours. 

41 - 42 . ANALYTICAL MECHANICS Geometry, kinematics, and dynamics. Vector 
algebra and calculus is used throughout. Topics include falling bodies, equilibrium of 
particles and of rigid bodies, centers of mass, moments and products of inertia, work and 
energy, power, simple and damped harmonic motion, forced vibrations, and wave 
motion. Students get practice and facility in developing mathematical formulae and in 
translating mathematical symbols into physical ideas. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
Not open to students who have credit for 25-26. Prerequisite: 11-12; Mathematics 15 , 16. 
6 credit hours. 

*47, 48 . ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM The fundamental principles of direct 
■md* alternating current theory; electrostatics, magnetostatics, and time varying fields; 
Maxwell’s equations. Three hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. Open 
)o Juniors and Seniors. Not open to students who have credit for 31-32. Prerequisite: 11-12; 
Mathematics 15 , 16 , and completion of , or concurrent registration in t Mathematics 37. 
8 credit hours. 

60 . BIO-PHYSICS Prerequisite: Biology 11-12; Physics 11-12; and permission of the 
instructor. See Biology 60. 4 credit hours.' 

63 . PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS—OPTICS Experiments in physical optics and 
spectroscopy. Experimental technique and interpretation of results is emphasized. 
One hour classroom and three hours laboratory per week. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
Not open to students who have credit for 44. Prerequisite: 21; Mathematics 15 , 16. 2 credit 
hours. 

66. NUCLEAR PHYSICS Ele mentary particle theory, nuclear structure and decay, 
energy generation by fusion and fission; interaction of nuclear radiation with matter; 
radiation detectors and particle accelerators. Laboratory emphasis on experimental 
techniques in nuclear energy technology and research. Two hours classroom and three 
hours laboratory per week. Open to Sophomores and above. Not open to students who 
have credit for 36. Prerequisite: 19; Mathematics 15 , 16 or concurrent registration therein; 
or permission of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

*67 68. ELECTRONICS Fundamental principles and applications of the emission 
•ind*control of electrons. Radio frequency measurements, thermionic tubes, thermistors, 
transistors, resonant circuits, amplifiers, and oscillators. Three hours classroom and 
three hours laboratory each week. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 47 or 
concurrent registration therein; or permission of the instructor. 4 or 8 credit hours. 
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* 75 , 76 . MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS Application to physics of elliptic integrals, 
infinite series, Fourier series. Gamma, Bessel and Le Gendre functions, partial deriva¬ 
tives and differential equations, vector analysis, and operational calculus. Selected 
problems in mechanics, heat, optics, electricity and magnetism, and fluid mechanics. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 41-42; Mathematics 75, 16 or 37; or permission 
of the instructor. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

77 . THEORETICAL PHYSICS A mathematical presentation of the general field of 
theoretical physics, including the application of ordinary and partial differential equa¬ 
tions and vector analysis to the mechanics of particles and rigid bodies, oscillatory 
motion, generalized coordinates, the method of Lagrange and Hamilton, vector fields, 
and the Maxwell equations of radiation. Open to Seniors only . Prerequisite: 41-42. 
3 credit hours. 

83, 84. SPECIAL PROBLEMS Special problems in experimental or theoretical 
physics. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Per?nission of the Chairman of the 
Department. 1 to 6 credit hours. 

101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors 
only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

Major: 30 semester hours, including 41-42 and 47-48. 

Minor: 18 semester hours. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Professor Flower 

Associate Professors Flaherty and Harper 
Assistant Professors Andrews and Nilsson 
Mr. Giglio 


It is the purpose of the Department of Political Science to give stu¬ 
dents an understanding of the political and administrative problems 
of government and to challenge their responsibilities as citizens. I he 
approaches are both theoretical and practical; the areas are local, national, 
and international. Careful attention is given to preparation for graduate 
study. Most students with majors and minors in Political Science enter 
law, government, and international organizations. Whether or not these 
courses, oriented into a liberal arts curriculum, are to be used as specialized 
training, the emphasis in all the courses offered by the Department is 
upon the fundamental principles underlying enlightened citizenship. 


*11 12 . INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE 11: An introduction to the 
discipline of political science: political theory, public law, comparative governments, 
political parties, and public administration. 12: An analysis of American Government 
structure and operation. Open to Sophomores and above. Prospective majors must take 
both semesters. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

30 THE CITY Social, economic, and political aspects of control in contemporary 
c itV life. Case studies of several United States metropolitan communities provide course 
content, with emphasis on municipal methods for planning. Also named Sociology 30. 
Open to Sophomores and above. 3 credit hours. 

35 PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION An analysis of the organization and functioning 
nf'the national bureaucracy in the light of the problem of executive responsibility in a 
democratic society. Special attention to administrative behavior, principles of organiza¬ 
tion and management, administrative federalism, the office of the Presidency, fiscal and 
personnel administration, and administrative lawmaking. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
Prerequisite: //, 12. 3 credit hours. 
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36 . EUROPEAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS British and several continental 
European governmental systems (French and German) are studied as alternative forms 
of constitutionalism. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: //, 12 , or permission 
of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

37 . INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS An examination of the basic factors affecting 
relations between states, such as economic, geographic and demographic; the evolution 
of international relations and the place of power politics in the modern world. Open to 
Sophomores and above. 3 credit hours. 

41 . AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT T he development of political ideas in 
America, stressing foreign influences on early Colonial thought and those influences 
indigenous to the growth of American Democracy. Colonial political ideas, the de¬ 
velopment of the Constitution, the Federalist Papers, State rights philosophy vs. 
centralized government, and contemporary interpretations. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
Prerequisite: //, 12 , or permission of the instructor. History 17 , 18 is desirable. 3 credit 
hours. 

43 . STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS A study and analysis of state and local 
governments with special emphasis on administrative problems. Group sessions are 
arranged with selected state and municipal officials. Attention will be given to pressures 
exerted on community leadership. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11,12. 3 

credit hours. 

* 45 , 46 . CONSTITUTIONAL LAW An analysis of leading Supreme Court inter¬ 
pretations of the Constitution. Emphasis on concepts of judicial review, separation of 
powers, federalism, interstate commerce, obligation of contracts, due process, equal pro¬ 
tection of the laws, and political and religious liberty. Introduction to legal research. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: //, 12. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

47 . POLITICS OF DEVELOPING AREAS A comparative study of the process of 
modernization in selected non-Western nations. The viability of generalizations made 
about the process is tested against the experience of emerging nations in Southeast Asia, 
Latin-America and Africa. Open to Sophomores and above . Prerequisite: 36. 3 credit 
hours. 

48 . ASIAN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS Contemporary governmental and 
political systems of China and India in historical and philosophical perspective. Particu¬ 
lar emphasis upon the revolution and communism in China, the development of demo¬ 
cratic neutralism in India, and problems arising from the political, social, and economic 
reconstruction of the Far East. The interests of the United States, Great Britain, and 
the USSR in the Far East are examined. Open to Sophomores and above. 3 credit hours. 

50 . POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY Open to Juniors and Seniors. See Sociology 50. 

3 credit hours. 

53 . EVOLUTION OF POLITICAL THOUGHT An analysis of the development of 
significant political ideas from the Greek City-State to the eighteenth century. Con¬ 
tributions to modern ideas and trends in government. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 

3 credit hours. 

54 . RECENT POLITICAL THOUGHT Examination of significant political thought 
concerning the origin, nature, and functions of the State from the Age of Reason to the 
present. Socialism, fascism, and democracy. Emphasis on the conflict between democ¬ 
racy and authoritarianism. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 credit hours. 
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POLITICAL BEHAVIOR Cultural, social, and psychological factors which 
^ tribute to forms and directions of political behavior. Leading conceptual approaches, 
cnrh as oower, elites, and decision-making. Illustrated by voting studies class surveys, 
and other indices of contemporary political trends. Open to Juniors and Seniors Pre¬ 
requisite: 2 semesters of Political Science and 2 semesters of Psychology or Sociology , or 
permission of the instructor. 


3 credit hours. 


*>( PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA The formation and control of public 
ninion in a democracy. Analysis of mass communication (press, radio, film, and TV); 
nrnnaeanda techniques; the causation of social attitudes; problems of public opinion 
nolling. 1 (Also named Sociology 56.) Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 6 hours 
of Political Science or Sociology. 3 credit hours. 


e%7 POLITICAL PARTIES A study of the party system in the United States: 
strengths and weaknesses, functions and techniques, the electorate, government and 
political parties, political parties and pressure groups. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
Prerequisite: if, 12. 3 credit hours. 


60 MECHANICS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY An analysis of the ma- 

rhinerv through which foreign policy is formed and executed, including a topical study 
of courses of action open to the United States, non-entanglement, the Good-Neighbor 
"licy the Monroe Doctrine, the policy of the United States as a member of the United 
Nations the policy of containment, and current problems. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
Prerequisite: if, 12, or permission of the instructor. History Si is strongly recommended. 
3 credit hours. 


64 INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ORGANIZATION A study of the principles 
of law applied to the resolution of legal (as opposed to political) disputes between na¬ 
tions. international organization is studied as a complementary instrument. Open to 
Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 37. 3 credit hours. 

66 . THE POLITICS AND POLICIES OF THE SOVIET UNION T he recent 
institutional and theoretical development of the Soviet state. Special emphasis upon 
the principal ingredients of the Soviet monolith: Communist ideology, the Party, 
the Army, and the use of terror, bureaucracy, planned economy, and Communism, as 
1 world movement. The purpose of the course is to provide a background for informed 
analysis and evaluation of the Soviet totalitarian challenge to American democratic 
values and institutions. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 credit hours. 


95 96 SEMINAR A research and conference course required of all Senior majors who 
are not taking 101-102. Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: Major in Political Science. 

3 or 6 credit hours. 


101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors 
only . See index. 6 credit hours. 

Major: 30 semester hours. Required: Political Science 11, 12, and 95 or 96 or 101- 
!02 and one course from each of the following groups: 

Group 1: 30, 35 , 43 , 45 , 4 ^ Group 3: 4 U 53 , 54 

Group 2: 37, 60, 64 Group 4: 36, 47, 48, 66 

Group 5: 55, 56, 57 


Remaining hours optional. 

Minor: 18 semester hours, including Political Science 11, 12. 

Note- Students who plan to make Political Science their major field of study should 
arrange to take Political Science 11, 12 in their Sophomore year. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Professors fames and Graff am 
Visiting Professors Williams and Enders 
Associate Professors Wanner , Hartman , and Coslett 
Assistant Professors Gobrecht y Maurer , and Alexander 


Psychology 

The program in Psychology gives the student a sound foundation in 
psychological thought and an understanding of experimental and statistical 
evidence. Students planning to continue with graduate work in this field 
should schedule Psychology n in their Freshman year and consult with 
the Chairman of the Department concerning a sequence of recommended 
courses. 

11 . INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY A survey of the various areas of psy¬ 
chological study designed to acquaint students with techniques of investigation, findings, 
and general viewpoints current in psychology. This course is a prerequisite to all other 
courses offered in Psychology. 3 credit hours. 

12 . INTERMEDIATE GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY A course designed to treat se¬ 
lected topics in general psychology with more detail and greater rigor than is possible in 
the introductory course. Emphasis is on consolidation of basic principles in preparation 
for more specialized courses. Prerequisite: //. 3 credit hours. 

15 . LEARNING A review of the current theories of human and animal learning within 
a framework of relevant experimental research. Open to Sophomores and above. Given 
occasionally. Not to be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: 21. 3 credit hours. 

17 . MOTIVATION This course offers students an opportunity, through study, ob¬ 
servation, and experimentation, to examine various theories of animal and human 
motivation. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. 3 credit hours. 

21 - 22 . EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY A systematic analysis of (1) scientific 
methodology as used in psychology, (2) the fundamental conditions and principles of 
learning, both animal and human, and (3) application of these principles to the problems 
of complex behavior. Two hours classroom and four hours laboratory per week. Open 
to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: //. 8 credit hours. 
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23. PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION An introduction to mental measurements 
and the principles of psychological testing. Stresses individual differences and includes 
practice in test administration. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: //. 3 credit 
hours. 

27. MENTAL HEALTH AND PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT A course designed to 
acquaint the student with the principles of sound mental health as well as with the 
social and family nature of the mental health problem. Open to Sophomores and above. 
Not open to Psychology majors. Given occasionally. Not to be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: 

11 . 3 credit hours. 

31. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY An introduction to the psychology of learning 
for students interested in education. The attempt is made to develop a theory of learning 
and behavior in relation to the physical, social, and psychological development of the 
child and adolescent. The work of the classroom is supplemented by field study of 
pupil behavior in the public schools by means of team learning technique. Open to 
Sophomores and above. Prerequisites: Psychology 1 /, Education 21. 3 credit hours. 

33. PERSONALITY A study of the origins, development, and measurement of 
personality through which students are acquainted with leading theoretical viewpoints 
and common constructs as well as those variables that are related to the dynamics, 
structure, and change of human personality. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 

11 . 3 credit hours. 

*37, 38. DEVELOPMENT PSYCHOLOGY T he principles of human development 
over man’s life span. Emphasis is upon child and adolescent psychology. Open to Sopho¬ 
mores and above. Prerequisite: //. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

39. PRINCIPLES OF COUNSELING The theories and techniques of counseling 
with emphasis upon the interdependence of educational, vocational, and personal 
problems. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: //. 3 credit hours. 

41. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY The principles of psychology as they are related to the 
problems of society and the social behavior of individuals and groups. Open to Juniors 
and Seniors. Prerequisite: //. 3 credit hours. 

49. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY Principles of psychology as applied in American 
industry to such problems as selection, efficiency, evaluation and morale. Some attention 
is given to industrial uses of psychological tests. Text, lectures, discussions,. assigned 
readings, and field trips. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: //. 3 credit hours. 

*51, 52. HISTORY AND CURRENT THEORIES OF PSYCHOLOGY An ex¬ 
amination and critical evaluation of the history and content of selected current theories 
in psychology, especially the influence of various types of theory upon contemporary 
psychological research. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: //. 3 or 6 credit 
hours. 

65. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY An introduction to the field of abnormal psy¬ 
chology designed for the advanced undergraduate. It provides valuable background for 
premedical students and those who contemplate graduate work in social and psychologi¬ 
cal service areas. Various mental illnesses are described fully and current techniques of 
diagnosis and treatment are discussed. Open to Junior and Senior Psychology majors 
and premedical students. Prerequisite: 11. 3 credit hours. 

72. JUNIOR SEMINAR IN ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN A study of 
statistical procedures and mathematical models used in the design of and inference from 
behavioral research. Prerequisites: 21-22; Mathematics /?, or 14. 3 credit hours. 
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* 81 , 82 . SENIOR SEMINAR Readings, reports, and discussions will be employed 
in an examination of central problems of present-day psychology. Open to Seniors only. 
Prerequisite: // and permission of the Chairman of the Department. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

101 - 102 . INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors 
only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

Major: 30 semester hours in departmental course work. Psychology 11, 21-22, 23, 
and 81, 82 must be elected in order to receive departmental recommendation for graduate 
study. Certain courses in other departments may be applied toward the major field 
with prior written approval of the Chairman of the Department. 

Minor: 18 credit hours in departmental course work. 


Education 

The Department of Education offers undergraduate courses leading to 
the Provisional Secondary Teacher’s Certificate in Pennsylvania and ad¬ 
joining states. It is the purpose of the Education curriculum to prepare 
teachers within the enriching environment of a liberal arts college. It is 
anticipated that the student will take only the minimum of professional 
courses while concentrating most of his energies upon his academic growth. 
The Department has instituted a professional semester during which the 
student does his practice teaching on a full-time basis and completes twelve 
hours toward professional certification, thus combining a meaningful 
apprentice training with a liberal arts experience. A committee of faculty 
members acts upon the admission of candidates to this program. 

A prospective student who plans to teach in the secondary schools 
should confer with the Chairman of the Department prior to matriculation. 
The Department does not offer specific preparation for certification on the 
elementary level. Certain courses offered at Dickinson College are 
accepted by certification bodies as meeting some of the requirements for 
the elementary certificate. 

21 . SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION Emphasis is on the role of the 
school in the social setting, the functions of schools in a changing society, community 
influences upon education, and the teacher’s role in community and school. The historic 
development of the secondary school program in America is traced and compared with 
national systems of education in other countries. Open to Sophomores and above. Also 
open to Freshmen with permission of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

31 . EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY Open to Sophomores and above. See psychology. 

3 credit hours. 

33 . EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES, CURRICULUM, AND SPECIAL METHODS 

Instruction in the planning, organizing, and conducting of instructional activities; in 
the developing of effective^ class management procedures; and in the effective use of 
curricular materials, instructional media, and evaluative devices. A portion of the time 
is devoted to the specialized field in which certification is sought. Prerequisite: 21,31 and 
admission to professional semester. 3 credit hours. 
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35. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION The role of education as a 
social agency in societies since the beginning of civilization. The ideas and pronounce¬ 
ments of the world’s great thinkers, as they apply to the education process, are re¬ 
viewed. Prerequisite: 21. 3 credit hours. 

51 . VISUAL AND SENSORY TECHNIQUES A study of the visual and sensory 
techniques currently used in classroom procedure. Prerequisites: 21 , 31 and admission 
to professional semester. 1 credit hour. 

55 . THE TEACHING OF READING IN SECONDARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

An overview of the elementary reading program forms the basis for developing 
requisite knowledge and techniques for the improvement of reading competency of high 
school students in academic subjects. Emphasis is placed on readiness, comprehension, 
vocabulary development, and phonetic analysis, and on various methods of teaching 
oral and silent reading. Principles of reading development and problems of diversity 
of reading interest and ability are then given attention with respect to each student’s 
field of concentration. Prerequisites: 21 , 31 and admission to professional semester. 
2 credit hours. 

61 - 62 . SUPERVISED STUDENT TEACHING AND OBSERVATION Observation 
and supervised student teaching is done at nearby cooperating public secondary schools 
in the student’s area of specialization on a full time basis for eight weeks. This is under 
the direction of college and public school advisory personnel. Seminars in student 
teaching are conducted by the Director who handles assignment arrangements. Travel 
and personnel expenses incurred are the responsibility of the student. Prerequisites: 
21, 31 and admission to professional semester. There is a laboratory fee of $33. 6 credit 
hours. 

Minor: 18 semester hours in departmental course work. 

Note: This Department does not offer a major in Education. The student preparing 
to teach completes his major in another department of the College. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Associate Professor Coutts* 
Assistant Professor Brubaker 


The courses in Public Speaking are directed toward improvement in 
verbal communication and toward the development of greater self-assur¬ 
ance and ease in social and professional situations. 


21 . ORAL INTERPRETATION Training in the principles of effective oral reading 
through the use of the best in prose and poetry; development of the speaking voice, 
choral reading. Open to Sophomores and above. 3 credit hours. 

* 23 , 24 . ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE First semester: The theory and 
practice of persuasive speaking and debate. Second semester: I he emphasis is on 
participation in classroom debates. Offered occasionally. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

33 . PUBLIC SPEAKING The theory of and practice in the fundamentals of public 
speaking. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 2 credit hours. 

51 . ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING While this is a continuation of Public Speak¬ 
ing 23 y increased attention is given to speech structure and to filling various specific 
speech situations. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Offered occasionally. Prerequisite: JJ. 

2 credit hours. 


Deceased October 14 , 1963 


RELIGION 

See Philosophy and Religion 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Associate Professors Flaherty , Harper , and Houston 

Assistant Professor Carson 

Mr . Perry , Mr . Heddendorf , Mr. Gig/io 


Interdepartmental offerings in the social sciences which include Eco¬ 
nomics, Political Science, Psychology, and Sociology. 


11 12 INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE Concepts basic to economics, 
noli tic al science, and sociology are developed. Culture, power, the market, social control 
chanse communication, and the techniques of social science are emphasized through 
class discussions, library, and field projects. 6 credit hours. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


Assistant Professor Seaford 
Mr. Perry and Mr. Heddendorf 


By examining man in society, the student encounters himself. In¬ 
structed in the techniques of social inquiry, he learns to intelligently appre¬ 
ciate his own role in society. Moreover, awareness of the ways of life of 
other peoples furnishes him with the requisite perspective to see his native 
culture through eyes which acquire the acute perception of the foreign 
observer. 

Offerings in this Department are basic to such professions as the ministry, 
foreign service, social work, teaching, law, and journalism. In addition, 
they afford essential background for other disciplines in the behavioral 
sciences. 


30. THE CITY Open to Sophomores and above. See Political Science jo. 3 credit hours. 

32. PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY An introduction to the primary concepts of 
sociology including culture, personality, groups, communities, social stratification, 
social institutions, processes of social interaction, population trends and human ecology, 
and the conditions and modes of social change. Open to Sophomores and above. Also 
open to Freshmen with permission of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

33. GROUP DYNAMICS Study of formal and informal groups with emphasis on 
group relevant motivations and social interaction. Demonstration of group processes. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: 
52 or Psychology //. 3 credit hours. 

34. CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY A comparative treatment of various preliterate 
and modern cultures: their social organization, technology and ideology. Dynamics 
of cultural change. Approaches to the science of culture through linguistics and archae¬ 
ology. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: Social Science / 1-12 , or permission 
of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

35-36. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WORK Analysis of economic and socio- 
psychological factors relevant to the development of social work; the structure and 
function of social work and public welfare in contemporary society; examination of 
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rmt-Qfandine theories and of methods of case work, group work, and community or¬ 
ganization Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 32 , or Psychology //, or Social 
Science 12', with a grade of at least C. 4 credit hours. 


36 L SUPERVISED FIELD WORK Practical experience in serving agencies in 
Harrisburg Carlisle, and vicinity. Students will work under the supervision of the 
instructor and of the agency supervisor. Four hours field work one afternoon a week. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 35 , or concurrent registration in 35-36 and 
permission of the instructor. 1 or 2 credit hours. 

37. PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY The course and mode of human evolution. 
Man’s place among the vertebrates. Anatomy and behavior of primates. Races of man. 
Anthropometry and its contribution to modern technology. Evolution and religion. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: Social Science 11-12 , or permission of the 
instructor. 3 credit hours. 


38 . CULTURE AND PERSONALITY The evolutionary emergence of personality. 
Man as a product of society. Personality developed in different cultures. Open to 
Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 32 or 34 , or permission of the instructor. 3 credit 
hours. 


47. CRIMINOLOGY The nature, causation, and treatment of delinquency and 
crime. Examination of case histories and statistical studies. Consideration of proposals 
for the prevention of crime and the improvement of penal procedures. Field trips. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Social Science 11-12 , or permission of the 
instructor. 3 credit hours. 


50 . POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY Social forces affecting the origin of the State and 
divergent lines of political development. Comparison between democracy and other 
political systems in respect to quality of participation, the development of personality, 
social control, social change, and the politico-economic institutional complex. The 
State in international relations. (Also named Political Science 50.) Open to Juniors and 
Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1965-66. Prerequisite: 32. 3 ci edit hours. 


56 . PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA The formation and control of public 
opinion in a democracy. Analysis of mass communication (film, press, radio, and tele¬ 
vision)* propaganda techniques; the causation of social attitudes; problems of public 
opinion polling. (Also named Political Science 56.) Open to Juniors and Seniors. Pre¬ 
requisite: 6 hours of Sociology or Political Science. 3 credit hours. 

60 . RACE AND CULTURE Race, its biological and cultural interpretations. Fallacies 
of’racism. Case studies of race and culture contacts. Prejudice and discrimination. 

3 credit hours. 


62 METHODS OF SOCIAL RESEARCH The study and application of basic 
methods of social research. Interviewing techniques, participant observation, sampling 
techniques the experimental method, and the use of the schedule and questionnaire in 
the study of social attitudes. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 32 or per¬ 
mission of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

63 THE FAMILY A sociological analysis of the family, comparing family customs of 
1 reliterate with modern societies; recent changes in the American family; socialization 
,nd personality development of the members of the family, problems of family or- 

anization. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Social Science 11-12, or permission 
0/ the instructor. 3 credit hours. 
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65. PEOPLES AND CULTURES OF THE SOVIET UNION The major social 
institutions of the USSR, as conditioned by Russian traditions, ideology, and political 
power. Ethnic minorities and their cultures. The individual and the state, social 
stratification, and cultural change. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: Social 
Science 11-12, or permission of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

67 , 69 . COMPARATIVE CULTURES: Asia Archaeology and ethnology of cultures 
of Asia. Rise and diffusion of early civilizations. Subsistence patterns, social organiza¬ 
tion, religion, values. Semester I: China, Japan, and Korea. Semester II: India and 
Southeast Asia. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 32,34, or 60, or permission 
of the instructor. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

68. COMPARATIVE CULTURES: Africa Comparison of major cultures of Africa. 
The impact of Islam and western colonialism upon native cultures. Emphasis upon 
fundamental values, land systems, village life, urbanization, the family, social stratifica¬ 
tion, social control, and dominant personality traits. Problems resulting from social and 
cultural change. Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 32,34, or 60, or permission 
of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

74. COMPARATIVE CULTURES: Latin America Archeology and ethnology of 
Middle and South America. Rise of civilization. Subsistence patterns, social organization, 
religion, values, sociocultural change. The contemporary scene. Open to Sophomores 
and above. Prerequisite: 32, or 34, or permission of the instructor. Not open to students 
with credit for 73. 3 credit hours. 

75. SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION An analysis of contemporary American educa¬ 
tion within a sociological framework. A practical approach to problems in the public 
school environment. Student and teacher roles, classroom dynamics, the school and the 
larger community. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 
1963-66. Prerequisite: 32 or Education 21. 3 credit hours. 

76 . SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION A functional study of religion and its relation to 
society. A definition of religion, comparative religions, primitive religion, social func¬ 
tions, and institutionalization of religious groups. Organizational and cultural changes 
in religion. Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1964-63. 
Prerequisite: 32, or permission of the instructor. 3 credit hours. 

77. 78. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL THEORY A systematic analysis of the out¬ 
standing theories of social structure, social dynamics, and social change. Contributions 
of the major theorists are explored in depth. Semester I: Social thought in Asia, and 
in Europe before Comte. Semester II: Modern sociological theories. Open to Juniors 
and Seniors. 78 is not open to students with credit for 71. Prerequisite: 6 hours in Sociology , 
including32. 3 or 6 credit hours. 

101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE Open to Seniors 
only. See index. 6 credit hours. 

Major: 30 semester hours, including 32, 34, 62, 78, and either 65, 67, 68, or 74. 
In addition, Mathematics 13 or 14 or 23-24 is required. Six of the 30 semester hours may 
be taken from the following courses: Economics 53, 76, and 78; English 37, 38, and 
61, 62; History 49, 50, 56, 57, and 58; Philosophy 33, 34, 39, and 4 t, 42; Religion 28; 
Political Science 48, 51, 53, and 54; Psychology 33 and 41. 

Minor: 18 semester hours, including 32 and at least one of the following courses: 
34, 50, 62, 67, 68, or 78. 


Endowed and Named Chairs 


THE College has a number of endowed and named chairs. I he holders of 
these chairs are elected by the Board of I rustees and the chairs which 
they hold are indicated in the faculty list. The endowed chairs are as 
follows: 


The Lemuel T. Appold Foundation, endowing the chair of the President of the 
College, was established by the Board of Trustees from a part of the bequest of Lemuel 
T. Appold of Baltimore, Maryland, of the Class of 1882 and a generous benefactor of 
the College. 

The Robert Coleman Chair of History. The bequest of Robert Coleman, Lsq., 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was designated by the Board of Trustees in 1828 for the 
endowment of a professorship, making this one of the oldest American professorships. 

The Thomas Beaver Chair of English Literature was endowed by Thomas 
Beaver, Esq., of Danville, Pennsylvania in 1889. 

The Susan Powers Hoffman Chair of Mathematics was endowed in 1923 and 
named in memory of Susan Powers Hoffman of Carlisle. 

The Asbury J. Clarke Chair of Latin was established in 1919 by the gift of the 
widow of Asbury J. Clarke, of the Class of 1863. 

The Richard V. C. Watkins Chair of Psychology was endowed in 1928 by the 
bequest of Richard V. C. Watkins, of the Class of 1912. 

The Martha Porter Sellers Chair of Rhetoric and the English Language 
is an endowed professorship established in 1936 by a gift of her son, the late Professor 
Montgomery Porter Sellers, of the Class of 1893. 

The Boyd Lee Spahr Chair of American History was endowed in 1949 by the 
gift of Boyd Lee Spahr, of the Class of 1900. 

The George Henry Ketterer and Bertha Curry Ketterer Chair of Religion 
was endowed in 1949 by the gifts of George Henry Ketterer, of the Class of 1908, and 
his wife, Bertha Curry Ketterer. 

The Robert Blaine Weaver Chair of Political Science was endowed by the 
bequest of Laura Davidson Weaver, and named for her brother, Robert Blaine Weaver, 
of the Class of 1874. 

The C. Scott Althouse Chair of Chemistry was established in 1950 and named 
for C. Scott Althouse, a trustee of the College. 
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The Alfred Victor duPont Chair of Chemistry, named for Alfred Victor duPont, 
a student at the College, 1814-16, was established in 1950 by the gift of his grandson, 
the late Ir6n6e duPont, of Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Thomas Bowman Chair of Religion was endowed in 1951 by the gift of the 
Kresge Foundation (Sebastian S. Kresge, L.H.D., Founder), and named for Thomas 
Bowman of the Class of 1837, the first graduate of Dickinson College to be elected a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Henry Ford Chair of Education was established in 1956 and named for Henry 
Ford in recognition of the Ford Foundation’s selection of Dickinson College in 1954 for 
the Accomplishment Award for improving the salary and status of the Faculty. 

The Edsel Ford Chair of Economics was established in 1956 and named for Edsel 
Ford in recognition of the educational statesmanship of the Ford Foundation in its 
1954 gifts to privately supported colleges. 

The Joseph Priestley Chair of Natural Philosophy was established in 1959 by 
gifts of William H. Baker and S. Walter Stauffer in memory of Salome Baker Stauffer. 

The William W. Edel Chair in the Humanities was endowed in 1959 by the gift 
of Merle W. Allen, a college trustee, and his wife, Elizabeth Frederick Allen, “in recog¬ 
nition and commemoration of Dr. Edel’s outstanding leadership as President of the 
College from 1946-1959.” 

A number of other chairs are partially endowed. 
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Honor Scholarships and Prizes 


For General Excellence in Scholarship 

SOPHISTERS By action of the Board of Trustees, and in keeping with an old 
Dickinson tradition, the highest-ranking junior is named Senior Sophister for his final 
ear in College, while the highest-ranking sophomore is named Junior Sophister for the 
following year.’ The distinction of Senior and Junior Sophisters carries with it a full- 
tuition scholarship. 

The James Fowler Rusling Prize of $100, the income augmented from the $1,000 
L rift of General James Fowler Rusling, LL.D., Class of 1854, is awarded to that student 
of the Senior Class who, at the end of a four-year course, shall be found to excel in 
scholarship and character. 

The William K. Dare Honor Scholarship, in memory of William K. Dare, Class 
of ’8 2 Professor of Education and Psychology, 1893-99, is awarded annually to that 
male student of the Freshman, Sophomore, or Junior Class who has attained the highest 
11astic average in the work of the previous year. For this purpose the late Lemuel 
T Aopold* Esq., Class of ’82, the lifelong friend of Professor Dare, gave the College a 
■I’pital fund of $5,000. The scholarship, consisting of $150, is awarded at commence¬ 
ment* time, and is credited to the recipient on tuition the following year. 

The Hufstader Senior Prizes, two prizes of $200 each, one for the senior man stu- 
lent and the other for the senior woman student who, in the judgment of the President 
f the College, have contributed most to the good of the College during the entire four 
years. These prizes are endowed by a gift from Dr. William P. Hufstader. 

The Dei.aplaine McDaniel Prizes. $5,000 was given by the late Delaplaine Mc¬ 
Daniel of Philadelphia, as a scholarship fund providing three prizes offered annually 
to two’members of the Freshman Class and to one member of the Sophomore Class for 
excellence in scholarship. 

The John Patton Memorial Prizes, four in number, of $25 each, one for each of 
the college classes, established by the $2,000 gift of the late Honorable A. E. Patton of 
r rwensville, as a memorial to his father, Gen. John Patton, for many years a trustee 
of\he College, are awarded annually for high scholastic standing. 

For Excellence In Special Fields 

T F Ruth Sellers Maxwell Scholarships in English Literature, established in 
1 H f t h e 000 gift of Robert H. Maxwell, of the Class of 1915, in memory of his 
*945 > , Sell ’ rs Maxwell, of the Class of 1915, who for many years was a teacher of 

p 1 I'-h Literature, to be awarded annually for excellence in scholarship, for the highest 
scholastic standing in any course in English literature. 

T e William Lennox Avis Prize in United States History of $25, the income 
from a fund of $450, the bequest of Minnie Woods Avis. 
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The Henry P. Cannon Memorial Prize, income of a fund of $500 voted by the 
Trustees in 1932 in honor of Henry P. Cannon, Class of ’70, to continue the award given 
by him for many years “to that member of the Sophomore Class who shall pass the 
most satisfactory examination in the Mathematics of the Sophomore year, together 
with the original Geometry of the Freshman year.” 

The Mervin Grant Filler Memorial Prize of $50, -the income from a $1,000 
bequest of Tolbert J. Scholl, of Mechanicsburg, Pa., in memory of Dr. Mervin G. Filler, 
President of the College, 1928-31, to be awarded annually at Commencement to a student 
of the College for excellence in the study of the classical languages. 

The Chi Omega Prize of $25, the gift of the Dickinson chapter, is an award made 
to that junior or senior woman who excels in Economics, Political Science, Sociology, or 
Psychology. 

The Class of 1902 Award A gold watch made possible by a gift of $2,500 from 
the Class of 1902, and awarded annually to that member of the Junior Class who, by 
the vote of his classmates, shall be adjudged the most all-around Dickinsonian. Estab¬ 
lished in June, 1927. 

The Joseph Middleton and Isabel Mullin Burns Memorial Prize of $50? the 
annual income from $1,000, the contribution of their daughter, Mrs. Helen Burns Nor- 
cross, Class of 1912 and former Dean of Women. This award is to be given annually 
to the woman student who attains the highest scholastic average during the Sophomore 
year. 

The C. W. Fink Memorial Economics Prize of $25, the income from a fund of 
$580 established in 1961, is awarded annually to a student for excellence in Economics. 

The Charles Mortimer Giffin Prize in English Bible of $25, the income of 
a fund of $500, is awarded annually to a student of the Senior Class of English Bible. 

The Forrest E. Craver Memorial Mathematics Prize of $50, the income from a 
fund of $1,000 established in 1963, to be awarded annually to a student of the Junior 
class for excellence in Mathematics. 

The William W. Landis Memorial Prize in Mathematics of $50, the income 
from a fund of $1,000 given by his cousin, George G. Landis, of the Class of 1920, in 
memory of Dr. William W. Landis, Professor of Mathematics from 1895 to 1942, to he 
awarded for excellence in the mathematics of the Freshman year. 

The Alice and F. Chapline Moorehead Award of $50, the income of a fund 
of $1,000, to be awarded to that member of the Sophomore Class who has shown the 
most improvement in overall scholastic achievement during his or her Sophomore year. 
This award has been presented by Caroline Moorehead Elder in loving memory of her 
parents. 

The Wilbur Harrington and Helen Burns Norcross Prize of $50 created in 
the will of Helen Burns Norcross, former Dean of Women, the annual income from a 
fund of $1,000, in memory of her husband, Professor Wilbur Harrington Norcross, head 
of the Psychology Department from 1916 to 1941, to be awarded for excellence in 
Psychology during the Junior year. 

The Wellington A. Parlin Science Scholarship Award of'$100, the income 
from a fund given to the College by Dr. Wellington A. Parlin, Professor Emeritus of 
Physics, awarded annually to that junior majoring in Biology, Chemistry, or Physics, 
who has, during the three years at Dickinson College, attained the highest general 
scholastic average, and is applied to his college account for his Senior year. If in any 
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year the student to whom the award is made does not return as a student for the follow¬ 
ing year, the amount granted him shall then be used by the College for general college 
purposes. 

The Gaylard H. Patterson Memorial Prize of $25, the income of a fund of $500, 
a memorial to Professor Gaylard H. Patterson, the founder of the Social Science De¬ 
partment in the College, to be awarded to that student in Sociology who presents the 
best sociological analysis of a public policy. The judges of the essay are to be members 
of the Division of Social Science. 

The Morris W. Prince History Prize of $25, the income of a fund of $455, the 
gift of the Class of 1899, for excellence in History. 

The Winfield Davidson Walkley Prizes of $25 and $15, the income of a fund 
amounting to $993.16, endowed by D. R. Walkley, D.C.L., in memory of his son, Win¬ 
field Davidson Walkley, are awarded as first and second prizes, respectively, to those 
members of the Freshman Class who shall excel in declamation, either forensic or dra¬ 
matic. 

Angeline Blake Womer Memorial Prize of $75, the income of a fund of $1,500, 
to be awarded each year to that student of the Freshman Class who attains the highest 
grade in rhetoric and composition. 

The Gould Memorial Drama Prizes, two permanent trophies, value $1,200, 
donated by Dr. Herbert M. Gould, in memory of his father, William H. G. Gould, and 
mother, Myrtle Drum Gould, to be retained by the College, but engraved each year 
with the name of the man student and woman student who, in the judgment of the 
President of the College, have made the greatest contribution to the program of dra¬ 
matic productions of the College. 

The Agnes Sterrett Woods Prize of $50, to be paid yearly to a woman student 
for the best short story or best essay. 



Presidential 


By action of the Trustees of the College eight Presidential Full Tuition 
Scholarships were established in commemoration of the Tenth Anniversary 
of the Inauguration of President Emeritus William Wilcox Edel. Four of 
these scholarships are at large, two are assigned to Carlisle, one to Harris¬ 
burg and one to Baltimore. Normally two Presidential Scholarships will 
be awarded each year. Scholarships once awarded will be renewed each 
year provided the recipient maintains satisfactory character and scholarship. 


Scholarships and Student Aid 


The College provides several types of assistance for worthy students 
in financial need. A number of special loans and scholarship funds have 
been established over the years by friends of the College, awards from 
which are made by the donors or by the President on the basis of merit and 
need. Supplementing these funds, the College annually sets aside from its 
budget a sum to be used for the several forms of student aid described 
below. 


Scholarship Awards are made to certain outstanding students with due consideration 
given to need. Dickinson utilizes the College Scholarship Service sponsored by the Col¬ 
lege Entrance Examination Board. On the regular application form, the applicant 
indicates an interest in scholarship assistance. The appropriate forms are available 
from the student’s secondary school. Final decisions on requests for assistance are 
made by the Scholarship and Student Aid Committee of the College. 

Grants-in-Aid are available to students who offer high promise of usefulness but 
who have not achieved scholastic distinction. Such awards are restricted to those who 
cannot meet the full expense of their college program through incidental employment 
without serious detriment to their academic work. 

Student Loans are available under the terms of Title II of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-864) as well as from the college funds listed on 
pages 105-106. 

Financial assistance is normally awarded for the full academic year. The College 
reserves the right, however, to review individual cases at any time. Normally financial 
aid is not continued to students on probation. Students who have received financial 
aid may count upon its renewal, though not necessarily in the same amount or category, 
subject to the following conditions: 

1. The attainment of a satisfactory scholastic record; 

2. The maintenance of a high standard of conduct; 

3. The continued existence of financial need; and 

4. The exercise of strict economy. 

All students , except as noted , desiring renewal of financial aid must make application 
on the “Application for Renewal of Financial Aid” form by February gy. Students whose 
economic circumstances have changed significantly (over $500) since the initial award 
to them of financial assistance by the College must use the form provided by the College 
Scholarship Service in applying for renewal. Complete information concerning these 
several types of financial assistance , including all necessary forms , can be obtained from 
the Office of the Dean of Men or Women. 
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Foundation Scholarships 

National Methodist Scholarships are available to a number of students. These 
scholarships are based on recommendation from the pastor of the student s home 
church interest and experience in Methodist activities, and high scholarship. Applica¬ 
tions for these scholarships should be made to the President s Office of the College. 

The Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has made available 
a scholarship of $700 to be awarded annually by the President of the College on the basis 
nf need and promise, to students who are the sons or daughters of clergymen, teachers, 
public servants, or other persons who are engaged in serving the public welfare. 

The General Motors Corporation has made available one four-year scholarship 
for a student in each entering class. The value of these scholarships depends on the need 
of the students selected, not to exceed $2,000 per year Scholarships will be awarded 
on a competitive basis and application for them should be made to the Dean of Ad¬ 
missions. 


Endowed Scholarships 

The Baldwin Memorial Church Scholarship Fund of $1,000, established in 1917. 

The M Grace Bechtel Memorial, the interest on a $1,000 endowment to be paid 
annuallv to that student of the College who is preparing for entrance into the Christian 
ministry of the Central Pennsylvania Conference of The Methodist Church. 

The Bodine Scholarship of $50, established in 1907 by the $1,000 gift of George I. 
Bodine, Jr., Esq. 

The George L. Brown Fund, established under the will of the late George L. Brown, 
M n of Lucknow, Pa., amounting to $22,500, provides that the income be applied 
fn the tuition in order of preference, first, of male students from Middle Paxton 1 own- 
hio Dauphin County, Pa.; secondly, of male students from Susquehanna I ownship, 
Dauphin County, Pa.; and lastly, of other worthy and eligible boys. 

Central Pennsylvania Methodist Conference Scholarship Fund, the income to 
be used as scholarships for members of churches of the Central Pennsylvania Methodist 
Conference. 

The Class of 1910 Memorial Fund, established by the Class of 1910 on June 30, 

An the sum of $7,826. The income from this fund is to be used for such college pur- 
190 ’ as the President of the College shall consider to be of the greatest need, with 
preference first to the Library and then to scholarship grants. 

T Class of 1914 Scholarship, the interest on an accumulating fund which was 
nted to the College on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class, and on June 30, 1950, 
available in the form of scholarship aid to students, by appointment 


pre: 


amounted to $ 4 , 100 , 
of the President of the College. 

'T CrASS of 1915 Scholarship, the interest on a fund presented to the College 
Vhe thirtieth reunion of the class on June 3,. *945, amounting to $5,400 available in 
° L n f i nf scholarship aid to students by appointment of the President of the College, 
preference to be given to any descendant of a member of the Class of 1915. 

_ r. ass of 1917 Scholarship, the interest on a fund presented to the College 
u thirtieth reunion of the class on June 7, 1947, amounting to $3,000, to be awarded 
on 11 kJ The President of the College, preference to be given to any descendant of 
annually Dy uit 

the Class of 19 * 7 - 
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The Class of 1918 Scholarship, the interest on a fund presented to the College 
on the thirtieth reunion of the class on June 5, 1948, amounting to $ 3 , 13 ° to be awarded 
annually bv the President of the College, preference to be given to any descendant ot 
the Class of 1918, and when unassigned, to be used for the operating costs ot the College. 

The Class of 1921 Scholarship, the interest on a fund presented to the College 
on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class on June 8, 1946, amounting to *2,350, to be 
awarded by the President of the College, preference to be given to any descendant ot 
the Class of 1921. 


The Class of 1922 Memorial Fund, the interest on a fund presented to the College 
on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class on June 7, 1947, amounting to $1,208, the income 
to be used for such college purposes as the President of the College shall consider to be 
the greatest need with preference first to the Library and then to scholarship grants. 


The Class of 1928 Scholarship, the interest on a fund presented to the College 
on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class in June, 1953, amounting to *7,672,^0 be awarded 
annually by the President of the College, preference to be given to any needy descendant 
of the Class of 1928, and when unassigned to be used for such college purposes as the 
President of the College shall consider to be the greatest need. 

The Class of 1930 Scholarship, the interest on a fund presented to the College 
on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class in June 1955, amounting to *4,280, to be awarded 
annually by the President of the College, preference to be given to any needy descendant 
of the Class of 1930. 

The Class of 1935 Red Malcolm Scholarship Fund, amounting to *16,250. I he 
interest to be awarded annually by the President of the College, preference to be given 
to any needy descendant of the Class of 1935 * 

The Class of 1938 Scholarship, amounting to *3,500, and to be administered by 
the President of the College. 


The Class of i960 Dr. Gilbert Malcolm Scholarship Fund of *2,700. 

The Joseph and Mary Strong Clemens Scholarship Fund of *2,500 was estab¬ 
lished in 1934 by Joseph Clemens, Class of 1894, the income therefrom to be used as 
scholarship or scholarship-loan aid for the benefit of students of the College who are 
students for the ministry of The Methodist Church to be selected by the President of 
the College as needy and worthy. 

Carrie A. W. Cobb Scholarship Fund of *5,000, in memory of the Reverend Charles 
H. Rorer, D.D., because of his abiding interest in the College, his Alma Mater, the 
income of which is to be awarded by the College to aid students preparing for the mini¬ 
stry. 

The Eleanor Cooper Scholarship Fund of *5,000, established in 1952. The 
Dickinson Club of New York may from time to time nominate recipients of such scholar¬ 
ship. 

The Corson Scholarship Fund of *8,580, in honor of Bishop Fred P. Corson and 
Frances B. Corson, established by the Wyoming Conference of The Methodist Church. 
The amount of each scholarship to be limited to *500 annually from this fund. Every 
candidate shall be a member of one of the churches of the Wyoming Conference. 

The Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Davies Scholarship Fund of *i 4 , 5 °°> established 
in January 1962, the income to be used toward the payment of the tuition of any stu¬ 
dents from Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, of the Methodist faith, who are attending 
Dickinson College. 
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The Nathan Dodson Cortright Memorial Scholarship Fund of $5,000 estab¬ 
lished by Mrs. Emma L. Keen, of Philadelphia, as a memorial to her father, Nathan 
Dodson Cortright, is used to aid young men preparing for the ministry. 

S Adelbert DeLude Scholarship of $250, established in 1956 by a $5,600 grant 
from his estate. In awarding this scholarship preference is given to a student from the 
New York area. 


The I ucy Holt Doney Memorial Scholarship Fund of $1,000, established in 
1959 by Jean, Hugh, and John Doney, the income to be used for a worthy and needy 
student. 

The Smith Ely Scholarship, endowed in 1910 by the Honorable Smith Ely, of 
New York City, in the sum of $1,100, students from New York City and vicinity having 
prior claim. 

The William Schuyler Eves Memorial Scholarship Fund of $12,000 established 
in 1956, the annual income to be used for the education of needy and worthy young men 
who are members of the Jenkintown Methodist Church, Jenk.ntown Pennsylvania. 
The young men to be selected by the President of Dickinson College and the Minister 
of the Jenkintown Methodist Church. Any earnings accruing in excess of the needs 
of the students from the Jenkintown Methodist Church may be used, upon prior ap¬ 
proval of the Minister of the Jenkintown Methodist Church, for the benefit of any young 
man preparing for the ministry. 

The Farmers Trust Company Scholarship Fund of $4,000, established in 1961 
bv the gift of the Farmers Trust Company, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. I he income of 
the Fund available in the form of Scholarship Aid, by appointment of the President of 
the College, preference to be given to the son or daughter of an employee of the bank. 

The Robert M. Ferguson, Jr. Memorial Scholarship Fund of $2,000, the gift 
of Grace C. Vale, of the Class of 1900. 

The Freeman Scholarship of $50, established by the $1,000 gift of Frank A. Free¬ 
man, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

The Melville Gambrill Memorial Fund of $50,000, the gift of Melville Gam brill, 
of Wilmington, Delaware, a former trustee of the College, the income from which is used 
to provide education for young men preparing for the ministry. 

The I oh n Gillespie Memorial Scholarship, interest on $1,000, the gift i 
of Miss Kate S. Gillespie, daughter of John Gillespie, Esq., of I hiladelphia, as 
morial to her father. 

The M. Brandt Goodyear Scholarship, established in 1961, the income from 
$2,000. 

Twf Fdna Grace Goodyear Memorial Fund of $5,000, established by the late 
Samuel M Goodyear, for many years a trustee of the College, the income therefrom to 
bHwarded annually by the President of the College to a needy and worthy student 
firsr of students from Carlisle, Pennsylvania; secondly, of students from Cumberland 
County; and lastly, of other worthy and eligible students. 

The Iohn H Hackenberg Scholarship was endowed in 1940 by the gift of $2,000 
1 \k! Reverend John H. Hackenberg, D.D. and his wife, the interest to go annually 

to help me worthy young man preparing for the Methodist ministry. 

The Haverstick and Snavely Scholarship income from an annuity fund of $1,000 
set up in 1910 and designated for endowment of a scholarship. 


in 1911 
a me- 
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The J. Fred Heisse Scholarship Fund of $2,500 was established in 1925 by his 
brother, E. W. Heisse, of Baltimore. The proceeds of the fund are awarded from year 
to year to such student or students as may be named by the donor, or on his failure to 
nominate, by the President of the College. 

The Honorable E. Foster Heller Scholarship Fund of $5,000, established by 
Anna C. Halsey, the income to be given each year, at the discretion of the President 
of the College, to such boy or boys of scholastic attainment and of good character who 
need help for the successful continuance of their course in College. 

The Horn Scholarship, income from $1,000, contributed in 1917 by J. Edward 
Horn, of Phillipsburg, Pa., to be awarded to some worthy student of the College prepar¬ 
ing for useful service. 

The Bruce Hughes Scholarship, established in 1917, the income from $950. 

The William Albert Hutchison Scholarships, the income from a fund of $3,175, 
presented to the College by the Conway Hall Alumni Association on June 7, 1947, 
in memory of Dr. William A. Hutchison, Headmaster of Conway Hall Preparatory 
School, to be awarded by the President of the College, preference to be given to de¬ 
scendants of former students of Conway Hall. 

The Charles H. B. Kennedy Memorial Scholarship Fund, the income from 
$1,000, given by members of the “D” Club in memory of Professor Charles H. B. 
Kennedy. 

The Merkel Landis Scholarship Fund of $7,000, established in 1958. The in¬ 
come to be awarded annually by the President of the College to a needy and worthy 
student, first, of students from Carlisle, Pennsylvania; secondly, of students from 
Cumberland County; and lastly, of other worthy and eligible students. 

The Albanus Charles Logan Memorial Scholarship Fund of $7,416, the gift 
of Maria Dickinson Logan, of Philadelphia, the income to be used as a scholarship at 
the College for some worthy young man, preference being given to a graduate of the 
Germantown High School. 

The Henry Logan Scholarship Fund of $12,500, the gift of Henry Logan, of the 
Class of 1910, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the income therefrom to be awarded annually by the 
President of the College to a needy and worthy student upon the recommendation of 
the donor during his lifetime. 

The John B. Lucas Scholarship Fund of $6,925, the income thereof to be used for 
scholarships to assist a Wilmington boy or girl who needs the income to assure a first 
year college education, first preference to be given to the child of an employee of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. or an employee of the Atlas Powder Co. 

The Richard H. McAndrews Scholarship, the income from a fund of $1,100 
presented to the College on June 7, 1947, by the Wearers of the “D” to create a me¬ 
morial to Associate Professor Emeritus R. H. McAndrews of the Department of Physical 
Education, to be awarded annually by the President of the College. 

The Charles Watson McKeehan Scholarship Fund of $8,425.11, established 
under the wills of Mary A. McKeehan and Charles L. McKeehan in memory of their 
husband and father, Charles Watson McKeehan, of the Class of 1867, a trustee of the 
College 1879-95. 

C. H. Masland & Sons Scholarships, established in 1945 by the $20,000 gift of 
C. H. Masland & Sons, manufacturers, of Carlisle, Pa., awarded annually with prefer¬ 
ence given to children of employees of C. H. Masland & Sons, then to residents of Car¬ 
lisle or adjacent territory, and lastly to any other needy and worthy student. 
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Thf Bessie McCullough Memorial Scholarship Fund, Class of 1911, of $12,000. 
established in 1959, the income to be used for worthy and needy students. 

The Arthur Milby Scholarship of $50, established in 1911 by the $1,000 gift 
of Miss Mary R. Burton, for the education of worthy young men for the ministry. 

The Theodore F. Miller Scholarship of $50, the income from the $1,000 gift 
of Theodore F. Miller, Esq., of Philadelphia in 1928. 


The Roy YV. Mohler Scholarship Fund of $5,125, established on his fortieth 
reunion at Dickinson College by some of his former students at Jefferson Medical 
School and others. The income to be given in the second semester of his Senior year 
<it Dickinson College to that student who has been accepted for admission to medical 
‘ hool for the following September and who has the greatest financial need, as deter¬ 
mined by the President, Treasurer, and Premedical Adviser of Dickinson College. 

Thomas Montgomery Scholarship Fund of $6,030, the gift of Colonel Robert H. 
Montgomery, LL.D., in memory of his father, Thomas Montgomery, a member of the 
Class of 1851. 

The New Jersey Conference of The Methodist Church Scholarship Fund of 
tcoo granted annually, by the Commission on Higher Education of the New Jersey 
Conference, to a student who has been a member of a Methodist Church within the 
bounds of the Conference. 

The Marlin E. Olmsted Scholarships, established in 1925 by Mrs. Marlin E. 
Olmsted (Mrs. Vance C. McCormick) in memory of her husband, Marlin E. Olmsted, 
* honorary alumnus of the College. The scholarships, the proceeds of a capital fund 
? * QOO s hall be given each year at the discretion of the President of the College, to 
ch students of good mind, good character, and studious habits as seem to need them 
for the successful continuance of their course in College. 

Thf Charles E. Pettinos Scholarship Fund of $21,500, established by the Charles 
F and Joy C. Pettinos Foundation; the income to be awarded annually as a scholarship 
in the name of Mr. Pettinos, former College Trustee. 


The Wiimer Wesley Salmon Scholarship Fund of $285,126.91, established in 
61 under the will of Cora Belle Salmon in memory of her husband, Wiimer Wesley 
<dmon of the Class of 1886 and a trustee of the College 19 1 3~3 1 > the income therefrom 
t be awarded annually by the President of the College to needy and worthy male stu¬ 
dents to enable them to complete their education at Dickinson College. 

The Vaierie Schall Scholarship of $75, proceeds of a $1,500 fund, is used in 
• t : ne su ch young men as, in the estimation of the President and Faculty of the 
C liege are of good character, scholarly habits, and deserving of assistance, and who 
^ire approved candidates for the Methodist ministry. 


Thf Charles T. Schoen Scholarships, ten in number, of $50 each, established 
, the $10 000 gift of the late Charles T. Schoen, of Philadelphia, are awarded annually 
to such young men and women as the President may designate. 

v p Arnoid Bishop and Mary Agnes Shaw Scholarship, the annual income from 
. t he contribution of their children, Miss Clara W. Shaw, Mrs. Bertha Shaw 

’ Mrs Jeanne Shaw Bailey, Calvin Bishop Shaw, Charles M. Shaw. The donors 
NCV designate annually some worthy young person in the College in need of financial 

help- 

p* Ross Snowden Scholarship Fund, created in the will of Mary T. Snowden 
, J AM £ Id of Philadelphia, Pa., by the bequest of $10,000 for the endowment of a law 
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scholarship in memory of her father, the son of the Reverend Nathaniel Randolph 
Snowden, a trustee of the College from 1794 to 1827. 

The William M. Stauffer Scholarship Foundation, the bequest of $950 of W. 
M. Stauffer, of Reading, Pa., in 1917, “to be invested as a special scholarship endowment, 
the income to be used for the benefit of some deserving student.” 

The Captain John Zug Steese Scholarship, the interest on a $1,000 endowment, 
the gift of his mother, Mrs. Anna Zug Schaeffer Steese, of Mt. Holly Springs, Pa., who 
has sent four sons to Dickinson, all of whom later served their country with distinction 
as commissioned officers of the army during World War I; to be awarded annually by 
the President of the College to some young man who has completed his Sophomore year 
in the upper third of his class, excelling especially in mathematics; who has engaged 
successfully in athletics, music, dramatics, or other extra-curricular activities, and to 
whom financial aid would be real assistance in helping him to continue his college course. 

The Martin Van Blarcom Scholarship Fund of $3,900, the gift of Martin Van 
Blarcom, 1911, of Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., the income thereof to be awarded annually 
by the President of the College to a needy and worthy student, preference to be given 
to a resident of Westchester County of N. Y. and when unassigned to be used for operat¬ 
ing costs of the College. 

The Moses Van Campen Chapter D. A. R. Scholarship Fund of $10,000, the 
gift of Miss Elizabeth A. Low, of the Class of 1891, of Bloomsburg; the income to be 
awarded annually by the President of the College to a needy and worthy student, 
preference to be given to students from Columbia County. 

The Julia Van Dusen Scholarship Fund of $5,000, established in 1962 by Henry 
Logan of the Class of 1910, the income therefrom to be awarded annually by the Presi¬ 
dent of the College to a needy and worthy student, with preference given to residents of 
New York City area. During his lifetime, the donor reserves the right to name the 
recipient. Thereafter, the award may be made on recommendation of Dickinson Alumni 
Clubs in New York City or vicinity. 

The Albert and Naomi Watson Scholarship Fund of $4,000, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Watson, of Carlisle, Pa., the income therefrom to be awarded annually 
by the President of the College to a needy and worthy student, preference to be given 
to a resident of Carlisle. 

The M. William Wedell Scholarship Fund of $15,000, established in 1948 
through a gift of Meta Hofer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in memory of her brother, M. William 
Wedell. The income therefrom is assigned annually in the form of a scholarship or 
several scholarships by the President of the College and when unassigned is used for 
the operating needs of the College. 

M. Helen Lehman Whitmoyer Memorial Fund of $1,000, the gift of Raymond B. 
Whitmoyer of the Class of 1913 in memory of his deceased wife,^M. Helen Lehman 
Whitmoyer, of the Class of 1911. 

The Ella Stickney Willey Scholarship of $50, established by. the $1,000 gift 
of Mrs. Ella Stickney Willey, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is awarded annually to such students 
as may be designated by the donor or by the President. 

The Annie Windolph Scholarship Fund of $10,392, established by the bequest of 
Annie Windolph, the income of which is available to a student or students taking pre¬ 
dental work. 
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The Reverend William Wood Scholarship of $100, the income from the $2,000 
gift of Miss Sarah Wood, of Trenton, N. J„ is awarded annually to such student as may 
be designated by the donor or by the President. 

John L Yard Scholarship Fund received in 1945 by a bequest totaling 
to establish three memorial scholarships in memory of testator s wife, Lmmeline Matild 
V'in Rensselaer Yard, to be given each year at the discretion of the I resident of the 
P cludents of good mind, good character, and studious habits, preference to be 

given to students desirmg to enter the ministry who seem to need financial aid for the 
successful continuance of their courses in college. 

The Charles K. Zug Memorial Fund, a fund of $5,366 given in January 1930, 
hv the late Lemuer Towers Appold, Esq., Class of 188a, of Baltimore, in memory of 
, Y • r : m o te friend Charles K. Zug, of Philadelphia, Class of 1880, Phi Beta Kappa, a 
member of the Alumni Council, and for many years a faithful friend and trustee of the 
College The income from this fund to be used at the discretion of the President in 
granting scholarship aid to worthy young men students. 


Unendowed 

The Mary Dickinson Club Scholarship of $500 a year established in '960, to 
be awarded by the President of the College upon nomination of the President of the 
Mary Dickinson Club to a needy and worthy 1 -reshman girl of high academic standi g, 
which may be renewed for the Sophomore, Junior, and Senior years providing that 
needs the^ward to continue in College, maintains satisfactory scholastic standing, and 
is cooperative in following the rules and aims of the College. 

The Amanda H. Baker Scholarship, the gift of John S. Snyder and his Company 
in memory of the mother of Marion Ellen Baker, of the Class of 193'. theMtTpLdn^ 
^co awarded annually to a student from the White Plains High School, White Plains, 
New York, or Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, New York, who is able to demonstrate 
the need for financial assistance. 

The Pan-Hellenic Council Scholarship, established by the women s sororities 
of Dickinson College, is awarded by the President of the College upon nomination of the 
Pan-Hellenic Council to a needy and deserving woman foreign student, or to an upper- 
classwoman, preferably a sorority woman. 

The Aero Oil Company Scholarship Fund of $ 600 annually, is to be awarded to 
a deserving student from the area in which this company operates, and is administered 
bv the College in accordance with its regulations and procedures for the award of other 
scholarships. 


Loan Funds 

In addition to student loans from funds listed below, student loans are available 
under the terms of Title II of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 (Public 

Law 85-864). 

Thf Cornelia C. Thumm Fund, $950, the legacy of Mrs. Cornelia C. Ihumm, 
of Philadelphia, 1896, the annual interest on which is to be used for the benefit of some 
needy student or students of the College, the conditions of appointment and the se¬ 
lection of beneficiaries to rest with the President. 

Tue Fmily May Phelps Atwood Loan Fund, of $6,051.50, established in 1942 
by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew H. Phelps, to aid worthy students. 
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The Clara Riegel Stine Fund of $4,457.26, the legacy of Clara Riegel Stine, 
of Mechanicsburg, Pa., held in trust by the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities of Philadelphia, to be used under a loan plan to assist 
in education of needy and worthy students studying for the ministry of The Methodist 
Church. 

Maria Elizabeth Vale Student’s Self-Help Fund, the income from a fund of 
$25,000, the gift of Ruby R. Vale, Esq., of the Class of 1896, in memory of his daughter, 
now deceased, and because of his affection for his Alma Mater, and his desire to aid 
worthy students at the College needing temporary help. Administered by the President 
with permission to lend $250 per year to an individual, but not to exceed $1,000 to any¬ 
one during the college course. 

The Mary A. Wilcox, Class of 1896, Endowed Fund of $2,000, established in 
1962 by her sister, A. Dorothea Wilcox, in memory of Mary A. Wilcox, Phi Beta Kappa 
of Class of 1896, who directs that said sum shall form part of the student loan fund and 
desires that it be perpetuated as a memorial in such manner as the appropriate governing 
body shall direct. 

American Bankers Association Foundation for Education in Economics Loan 
Scholarship. One loan scholarship of $250 per year. Consult the Treasurer of the 
College. 

Board of Education of The Methodist Church Student Loan Fund. Open to 
members of that Church of at least one year’s standing, $250 in the Freshman year, 
$300 in the Sophomore year, $350 in the Junior year, and $400 in the Senior year. The 
total borrowings must not exceed $2,000. Consult the Treasurer of the College. 

Central Pennsylvania Conference Loan Fund. Consult the Treasurer of the 
College. The maximum per year for a student is $200, and the total amount loaned 
to any one person is limited to $800 during the college course. Five Cash scholarships 
per year of $100 each are also available from this fund. 

The Class of 1909 Scholarship Fund, the interest on an accumulating fund which 
was presented to the College on the thirty-fifth reunion of the Class, and, on June 30, 
1946, amounted to $2,300, available in the form of scholarship-loan aid to students 
by appointment of the President of the College, preference to be given to any descendant 
of a member of the Class of 1909. 

The Emergency Loan Fund. A fund for temporary small loans in cases of emer¬ 
gency. The principal of the fund, contributed by the alumni, is used as directed by 
the President of the College. 

Students of the College may be eligible for other loan funds which are not administered 
by the College. Information concerning such funds may be obtained from fhe College 
Treasurer. 


Student Employment 

Opportunities are available for a number of students to meet part of their expenses 
by regular work in certain of the college offices and facilities. The award of a scholar¬ 
ship, grant-in-aid, or loan does not preclude the student’s receiving part-time employ¬ 
ment through the College. Applications for such positions may be made to the Dean 
of Students, who will certify the request in accordance with the student’s need and 
abilities and the positions available. 
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J. Milton Davidson, A.B., Ed.M. 

Weston C. Overholt, Jr., A.B., LL.B. 

{Alumni Trustee) 

Edward C. Raffensperger, Sc.B., M.D. 
Alexander K. Smith, A.B., D.D. 

J. Millard Tawes, LL.D. 

Glenn E. Todd, Ph.B. 

Robert E. Woodside, A.B., LL.D. 


Bethlehem 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Philadelphia 
Wayne 

Springfield 

Philadelphia 

Jenkintown 

Crisfield 

Carlisle 

Millersburg 


Emeriti 

Charles C. Duke 

Herbert M. Gould, LL.B., D.B.A. 

Dean Hoffman, A.B. 

Karl E. Richards, Ph.B. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Mich. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Harrisburg 


Standing Committees 
of the Board 


C. Scott Althouse 
Roscoe O. Bonisteel 
Sherwood M. Bonney 
Carl C. Chambers 
Fred P. Corson 
J. Milton Davidson 


William H. Baker 
Helen Douglass Gallagher 


Rolland L. Adams 
Sherwood M. Bonney 


Sumner M. Drayer 
William L. Eshelman 


Trustee Members 

F. LaMont Henninger 
Robert A. Waidner 
Robert E. Woodside 


Executive 


Sidney D. Kline, Chairman 


Sumner M. Drayer 
Paul L. Hutchison 
Gilbert Malcolm 
Frank E. Masland, Jr. 
W. Gibbs McKenney 
Roy W. Mohler 


Robert F. Rich 
Howard L. Rubendall 
S. Walter Stauffer 
David M. Wallace 
Samuel W. Witwer 
Robert E. Woodside 


Grounds and Buildings 


S. Walter Stauffer, Chairman 


William S. Jenkins 
Edward C. Raffensperger 


Finance 

W. Gibbs McKenney, Chairman 

Joel Claster 
Henry Logan 

Nominations 

Glenn E. Todd, Chairman 

John B. Peters 
David M. Wallace 

Honorary Degrees 


Faculty Members 

Howard I;. Rubendall, 
Chairman 

Amos B. Horlacher 
Horace E. Rogers 
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Educational Program 
Carl C. Chambers, Chairman 


Wendell Holmes 
Vernon Middleton 


Roy W. Mohler 
Samuel W. Witwer 


Board of Athletic Control 


Howard L. Rubendall 

Chairman 

George Shuman, Jr. 

Vice-Chairman 

Samuel H. Magill 

Faculty 

Benjamin D. James 

Faculty 

Elmer C. Herber 

Faculty 

Paul L. Hutchison 

Trustee 

Donald H. Goodyear 

Alumnus 

Hyman Goldstein 

Alumnus 

Robert Lee Jacobs 

Alumnus 

Sidney D. Kline 

Ex Officio 

Boyd Lee Spahr 

Ex Officio 

William M. Smith 

Undergraduate 

Andrew Y. Rogers 

Undergraduate 

David B. Eavenson 

Secretary 


Officers of Administration 


Howard Lane Rubendall The President of the College , Lemuel T. Appold Foundation 

A. B., Dickinson College, 1931; D.D., 1945; B.D., Union Theological Seminary, 1937; 

L. H.D., Trinity College, 1957. 

Samuel Hays Magill Dean of the College, Assistant Professor of Religion A.B., Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina, 1950; B.D., Yale University Divinity School, 1953; Ph.D., 
Duke University, 1962. 

Benjamin David James Dean of Students , Richard V. C. Watkins Professor of Psy¬ 
chology and Education A.B., Dickinson College, 1934; M.A., Bucknell University, 1936; 
Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1962. 

George Shuman, Jr. Financial Vice-President and Treasurer Ph.B., Dickinson 
College, 1937; LL.D., Lycoming College, 1958. 

David Rowe Jefferson Dean of Admissions with Rank of Assistant Professor of 
Sociology B.A., Harvard University, 1953; B.D., Yale University, 1956. 

Joseph Reed Washington, Jr. College Chaplain , Assistant Professor of Religion 

B. A., University of Wisconsin, 1952; B.D., Andover Newton Theological School, 1957; 
Th.D., Boston University, 1961. 

Arthur Dwight Platt Executive Assistant to the President B.S., Trinity College, 
1928; M.A., Columbia University, 1935. 

Richard D. Cheshire Director of Development B.A., Colgate University, 1958; 

M. Ed., University of New Hampshire, 1961. 


t 


Administrative Staff 


*William H. Benson, B.S. 

*N. Ronald Pease, M.A. 

♦Barbara S. Wishmeyer, M.S. 
*Charles C. Sellers, Litt.D. 
*Nancy J. Loughridge, M.A.L.S. 
Martha C. Carson, M.S. in L.S. 
Cordelia M. Neitz, B.S. in L.S. 
Cordelia W. Swinton, M.L.S. 
Margaret P. Duncan, A.B. 

Mary Ann Funk, M.Ed. 

David B. Eavenson, B.S. 

Roger L. Doran, A.B. 

Roger H. Steck, Ph.B. 

Evan C. Frey, A.B. 

Thomas H. Young, Jr., A.B. 

Alva A. f'ranckle 
Allen I. Rowe, C.P.A. 

Carl J. Adams 

C. O. Williams, Ed.D. 

Roger M. Craver, A.B. 

Stephen B. Coslett, Ph.D. 

Robert A. Fisher, M.D. 

Edward S. Kronenberg, Jr., M.D. 
Frank S. Bryan, M.D. 

H. Robert Gasull, Jr., M.D. 
William C. Taft, M.D. 

Luther M. Whitcomb, M.D. 
Oneta M. Fink, R.N. 

Esther M. Bushey, R.N. 

Fred N. Roe 
Josephine W. McClung 
Heber R. Harper, M.A. 

Emma L. Grubb 
Beulah M. Thomas 
Austra Treicis 
Amelia Anderson 
Blanche Moore 
Anne Stover 
Anna Robert 
Evelyn A. Cohick 
Ethel Heine 

Dorothy R. Weigel, B.S. 

♦See faculty listings 


Registrar 
Dean of Men 
Dean of Women 
Librarian, Historian 
Acting Librarian 
Reference and Documents Librarian 
Catalogue Librarian 
Cataloguer 
Secretary to the President 
Secretary, President’s Office 
Director of Athletics 
Director of Information Services 
Director of News Bureau 
Director of Annual Giving 
Alumni Secretary 
Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings 

Comptroller 
Assistant Treasurer 
Assistant in Admissions 
Assistant to the Dean of Admissions 
Director of Counseling 
Consulting Psychiatrist 
Senior College Physician 
College Physician 
College Physician 
College Physician 
College Physician 
Director of the Health Center 
Assistant Director of the Health Center 
Placement Officer 
Head Resident, Morgan Hall 
Head Resident, East College 
House Director, Adams Hall 
House Director, Adams Hall 
House Director, Drayer Hall 
House Director, Drayer Hall 
House Resident, Mclntire House 
House Resident, Sellers House 
Assistant House Resident 
Circulation Librarian 
Order Librarian 
Periodicals Librarian 


Faculty 



Howard L. Rubendali; 
President of the College 


Samuel H. Magill 
Dean of the College 


Warren j. Gates 

Secretary of the Faculty 


Emeriti 

William Wilcox Edel The President of the College , Emeritus A.B., Dickinson College, 
1915; A.M., 1919; D.D., 1935; S.T.B., Boston University School of Theology, 19 21 ; 
L.H.D., Keuka College, 1944; D.D., Hobart College, 1944; LL.D., Gettysburg College, 
1949; LL.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1949; D.Hu., Boston University, 195 °; 
J.U.D., Lebanon Valley College, 1956; F.I.A.L., 1959. 

Gilbert Malcolm The President of the College , Emeritus Ph.B., Dickinson College, 
1915; A.M., 1917; LL.D., 1963; LL.B., Dickinson School of Law, 1917; LL.D., 1961; 
LL.D., Western Maryland College, 1948. 

Herbert Wing, Jr. Robert Coleman Professor Emeritus of History A.B., Harvard 
College, 1909; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1911; Ph.D., 1915; L.H.D., Dickinson 
College, i960. 

Lewis Guy Rohrbaugh Thomas Bowman Professor Emeritus of Philosophy and 
Religion A.B., Dickinson College, 1907; A.M., 1910; B.D., Drew Theological Seminary, 
1910; Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1922. 

Milton Walker Eddy Professor Emeritus of Biology B.S., Northwestern University, 
1910; M.S., 1912; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1929. 

Wellington Amos Parlin Professor Emeritus of Physics A.B., Simpson College, 
1921; M.S., University of Iowa, 1922; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 1929. 

John Crawford Milton Grimm Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages B.A., 
Ohio State University, 1911; M.A., 1912; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1916. 

Josephine Brunyate Meredith Professor Emerita of English A.B., Dickinson 
College, 1901; A.M., 1902; D. Lit., 

William Drum Gould George Henry and Bertha Curry Ketterer Professor Emeritus of 
Philosophy and Religion A.B., Wesleyan University', 1919; B.D., Garrett Biblical 
Institute,'1922; Ph.D., Boston University, 
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Charles David Kepner Professor Emeritus of Sociology B.A., Williams College, 
1916; A.M., Harvard University, 1917; S.T.B., Andover Theological Seminary, 1922; 
Ph.D., Columbia University, 1936. 

May Morris Professor Emerita of Library Science Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1909; 
Graduate, Pratt Institute School of Library Science, 1917. 

Mary Buckley Taintor Professor Emerita of Romance Languages A.B., Ripon 
College, 1911; A.M., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1918. 

Friedrich Sandels Professor Emeritus of German Ph.D., University of Giessen, 
Germany, 1912. 

James Clair McCullough Richard V. C. Watkins Professor Emeritus of Education 
Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1909; A.M., 1912; Ph.D., New York University, 1939. 

Ralph Schecter Thomas Beaver Professor Emeritus 0} English Literature A.B., Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, 1916. 

Edgar Moore Finck Henry Ford Professor Emeritus of Education Litt.B., Princeton 
University, 1910; M.A., 1912; Ph.D., New York University, 1930. 

Richard Henry McAndrews Associate Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
D.P.E., Dickinson College, 1959. 

Asa W. Climenhaga Associate Professor Emeritus of Education A.B., Taylor Uni¬ 
versity, 1919; M.A., Wittenberg College, 1940; Ed.D., Syracuse University, 1945. 


Professors 

Horace Elton Rogers Alfred Victor duPont Professor of Analytical Chemistry , Chair¬ 
man of the Department of Chemistry B.S., Dickinson College, 1924; M.S., Lafayette 
College, 1925; Ph.D., Princeton University, 1930. 

Elmer Charles Herber Professor of Biology , Chairman of the Department of Biology , 
Marshal of the College A.B., Ursinus College, 1925; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 
1929; Sc.D., Johns Hopkins University, 1941. 

William Sloane Martha Porter Sellers Professor of English A.B., Hamilton College, 
1932; M.A., Columbia University, 1933; Ph.D., 1947. 

Charles Coleman Sellers Librarian with Rank of Professor , Historian of the College 
B.A., Haverford College, 1925; M.A., Harvard University, 1926; Litt.D., Temple Uni¬ 
versity, 1957 * 

Arthur Max Prinz Professor of Economics Ph.D., University of Berlin, 1923. 

Milton Embick Flower Professor of Political Science , Chairman of the Department of 
Political Science , Assistant Marshal A.B., Dickinson College, 193 1 ; A.M., Columbia 
University, 1938; Ph.D., 1946. 

Henry Lincoln Yeagley The Joseph Priestley Professor of Natural Philosophy; 
Professor of Physics and Astronomy , Assistant Marshal B.S., Pennsylvania State Uni¬ 
versity, 19 2 5 i M.S., 1927; Ph.D., 1934* 

Donald Turner Graffam Professor of Psychology and Education A.B., University of 
Redlands, 1926; A.M., University of Southern California, 1933; Ed.D., 1949. 
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Herbert Ellis Newman Professor of Economics , Chairman of the Department of Eco¬ 
nomics A.B., Birmingham-Southern College, 1936; A.M., University of Virginia, 
1938; Ph.D., 1940. 

Joseph Harris Schiffman Professor of English^ Chairman of the Department of English 
B.A., Long Island University, 1937; M.A., Columbia University, 1947; Ph.D., New York 
University, 1951. 

Howard Charles Long Professor of Physics , Chairman of the Department of Physics 
and Astronomyy Assistant Marshal A.B., Northwestern University, 1941; Ph.D., Ohio 
State University, 1948. 

Amos Benjamin Horlacher Professor of English, Assistant Marshal A.B., Wesleyan 
University, 1926; S.T.B., Union Theological Seminary, 1929; D.D., Wesleyan Univer¬ 
sity, 1943; M.A., Columbia University, 1952; Ed.D., 1957. 

William Robert Bowden Professor of English A.B., Haverford College, 1935; A.M., 
Duke University, 1937; Ph.D., Yale University, 1948. 

Caroline Heath Kennedy Professor of Modern Languages A.B., Birmingham- 
Southern College, 1926; M.A., Alabama University, 1930; Docteur D’Universite, 
Universite Laval, 1942. 

William Wright Kirk Professor of Modern Languages A.B., University of Delaware, 
1930; M.A., Middlebury French School, 1935; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1955 * 

Ferdinando Dante Maurino Professor of Romance and Classical Languages and 
Literatures A.B., City College of New York, 1939; A.M., Columbia University, 1941; 
Ph.D., 1948. 

J. William Frey Visiting Professor of Russian A.B., Dickinson College, 1937? A.M., 
University of Illinois, 1939; Ph.D., 1941. 

Winthrop Cecil Difford Professor of Geology , Chairman of the Department of Geology , 
Assistant Mace Bearer. B.S., Mt. Union College, 1943; M.S., West Virginia University, 
1947; Ph.D., Syracuse University, 1954. 

Clarence Oscar Williams Visiting Professor of Education , Assistant in Admissions 
B.S., Central Missouri State College, 1921; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, 1928; Ed.D., New York University, 1936. 

Charles Flint Kellogg Professor of History , Chairman of the Depart?nent of History 
A.B., Bard College of Columbia University, 1931; M.A., Harvard University, 1933; 

L. H.D., Bard College, i960; Ph.D. Johns Hopkins University, 1963. 

Francis Wayland Warlow Professor of English A.B., Johns Hopkins University, 
1931; M.A., University of Pennsylvania, 1946; Ph.D., 1959. 

David Ivan Gleim Professor of Chemistry , Mace Bearer B.S., Franklin and Marshall 
College, 1918; M.A., Columbia University, 1920. 

Margaret McAlpin Ramos Professor of Modern Languages A.B., Syracuse Univer¬ 
sity, 1931; M.A., University of Tennessee, 1948. 

Walter McKinley Miller Professor of Mathematics Ph.B., Lafayette College, 1918; 

M. A., Pennsylvania State University, 1922; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1927. 

Paul Francis Mathew Angiolillo Professor of French Language and Literature , 
Chairman of the Department of Modern Languages A.B., Columbia University, 1938; 
A.M. in French, Graduate School, Columbia University, 1939; Ph.D., 1946; Post- 
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Doctoral Studies, University of Geneva, 1946-47; Chevalier, 1956; Officier des Palmes 
Academiques, I9 6i « 

Cam Jennings Hurst, Jr. Professor of Military Science B.A., San Francisco State 
College, i960; Major, Infantry, U. S. Army. 

Roger Eastman Nelson Professor of Mathematics B.S., United States Naval Acad¬ 
emy, 1922; M.A., Dartmouth College, 1946. 

John Christian Pflaum Professor of History B.S., University of Pennsylvania, 
1925; M.A., 1929- 

Ray H. Crist Visiting Professor of Chemistry A.B., Dickinson College, 1920; Sc.D., 
i960; A.M., Columbia University, 1922; Ph.D., 1926. 

Mary R. Learned Visiting Professor of Romance Languages A.B., Dickinson College 
1921; M.A., University of North Carolina, 1923; Ph.D., Radcliffe College, 1943. 

Robert Stanley Whitehouse Visiting Professor of Modern Languages Graduate, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 1916; B.A., Birmingham-Southern College, 
1925; M.A., University of Rochester, 1937. 


Associate Professors 

♦Alan Coutts Associate Professor of Speech B.S., Oregon State College, 1931; M.A., 
Northwestern University, 1936. 

Warren James Gates Associate Professor of History , Secretary of the Faculty A.B., 
Duke University, 1941; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 1947; Ph.D., 1951. 

William Howard Benson Registrar , Associate Professor of Mathematics B.S., 
U. S. Naval Academy, 1925; Graduate, U. S. Navy Postgraduate School, 1934. 

M. Benton Naff Associate Professor of Chemistry B. S., University of Kentucky, 
1941 ; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., Oregon State College, 1950. 

Richard Mae Sia Associate Professor of Physics B.S., Northwestern University, 
1928; M.S., University of Chicago, 1932. 

Herbert Royce Associate Professor of Modern Languages Dr.rer.pol., University of 
Kaliningrad, 1926. 

Donald William Flaherty Associate Professor of Political Science A.B., Syracuse 
University, 1943; Fh.D., 1954. 

David Balbach Eavenson Associate Professor of Physical Education , Chairman of the 
Department of Physical Education , Director of Athletics B.S., Bucknell University, 1954. 

William Hood Wishmeyer Associate Professor of English B.A., Johns Hopkins 
University, 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1957. 

Carl E. Kerr Associate Professor of Mathematics , Chairman of the Department of 
Mathematics B.S., LaSalle College, 1950; M.A., University of Delaware, 1953; Ph.D., 
Lehigh University, 1959- 

Richard Henry Wanner Associate Professor of Psychology , Chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment of Psychology and Education A.B., Franklin and Marshall College, 1939; Ed.M., 
Harvard University, 1940- 

♦Deceased October 14 , 1963 
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Daniel James McDonald Associate Professor of Biology B.S., Siena College, 1950; 
M.A., Columbia University, 1954; Ph.D., 1955. 

Katharine A. Bonney Associate Professor of Philosophy and Religion A.B., Con¬ 
necticut College for Women, 1933; M.A., Teachers College, 1937; B.D., Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, 1944; Ph.D., Boston University School of Theology, 1958. 

Heber Reece Harper Associate Professor of Political Science , Resident of East College 
B.S., Haverford College, 1942; M.A., University of Michigan, 1948. 

William Bowman Jeffries Associate Professor of Biology B.S., University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, 1949; M.A., University of North Carolina, 1952; Ph.D., 1955. 

Frederick Pond Ferre Associate Professor of Philosophy , Chairman of the Department 
of Philosophy and Religion A.B., Boston University, 1954; M.A., Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity, 1955; Ph.D., University of St. Andrews, 1959. 

Donald E. Enders Visiting Professor of Education with the Rank of Associate Pro¬ 
fessor B.S., Gettysburg College, 1933; M.A., New York University, 1945; Ed.D., 
Pennsylvania State University, i960. 

Andrew Craig Houston Associate Professor of Economics A.B., Pennsylvania State 
University, 1951; Graduate School for English Speaking Students, University of Stock¬ 
holm, 1952; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University, 1962. 

John Henry Light Associate Professor of Mathematics B.S., Lebanon Valley Col¬ 
lege, 1948; M.S. in Physics, Pennsylvania State University, 1950; M.S. Eng. Mech. 
1957 - 

Frank Rittenhouse Hartman Associate Professor of Psychology B.S., Pennsylvania 
State University, 1953; M.S., 1955; Ph.D., 1957. 

Donald E. Gordon Associate Professor of Fine Arts , Chairman of the Department of 
Fine Arts A.B., Harvard University, 1952; A.M., 1953; Ph.D., i960. 

Stephen B. Coslett Associate Professor of Psychology and Director of Counseling 
B.S., University of Pittsburgh, 1953; M.A., University of Denver, 1957; Ph.D., i960. 

Philip North Lockhart Associate Professor of Classical Languages B.A., University 
of Pennsylvania, 1950; M.A., University of North Carolina, 1951; Ph.D., Yale Univer¬ 
sity, 1959 - 

Marianna Bogojavlensky Associate Professor of German and Russian Language 
and Literature M.A., University of Helsinki, 1939; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, 
1959. 

Frank E. Masland, Jr. Lecturer in Natural History HH.D., Lycoming College, 
1957; LL.D., Lebanon Valley College, 1959. 


Assistant Professors 

Henry James Young Assistant Professor of History and Curator of Dickinsoniana 
A.B., Franklin and Marshall College, 1932; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 195 5 • 

Donald Reck Seibert Assistant Professor of Physical Education B.S., George Wash¬ 
ington University, 1943; M.A., Columbia University, 1950. 

John Drake Pusey Artist-in-Residence with Rank of Assistant Professor Chicago 
Art Institute, Yale University School of Fine Arts, Independent Study in France. 
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Edgar Bradley Oldenburg Adjunct Assistant Professor of Chemistry B.S., University 
of Michigan, 1950; M.S., Wayne University, 1955. 

John William Allen Adjunct Assistant Professor of Chemistry Cornell 

University, 1948. 

Homer Ernst Henschen Adjunct Assistant Professor of Chemistry B.E.E., Ohio 
State University, 1951. 

Joseph Gordon DuCharme Assistant Professor of Physical Education B.S. in 
Physical Education, Ithaca College, 1948; M.A. in Physical Education, New York Uni¬ 
versity, 195 1 - 

James William Carson Assistant Professor of History , Director of Social Science 
Course B.S. in Education, Miami University, 1949; M.A., 1951. 

John Lloyd King Assistant Professor of Accounting B.A., Princeton University, 
1948; M.A., University of Denver, 1950. 

William W. Virgin, Jr. Assistant Professor of Geology B.A., University of New 
Hampshire, 195 2 ; M -S., Lehigh University, 1955. 

Alfred Newlon Hartshorn Assistant Professor of English A.B., University of 
Rochester, 1932; A - M -, l 9 S 7 - 

Bruce R. Andrews Assistant Professor of Political Science A.B., Syracuse University, 
1950; Ph.D., Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 1961. 

David Frantz Brubaker Assistant Professor of Drama A.B., Franklin and Marshall 
College, 1948. 

Barbara Stevens Wishmeyer Dean of IVomen with Rank of Assistant Professor 
B.A., University of Pennsylvania, 1955; M.S., Indiana University, 1957. 

Daisy Wilson Strayer Assistant Professor of Physical Education B.S. in Physical 
Education, West Chester State Teachers College, 1940. 

Wilbur J. Gobrecht Assistant Professor of Physical Education A.B., Dickinson 
College, I 95 2 ; A - M -> Duke University, 1959. 

Nancy Joanne Loughridge Acting Librarian with Rank of Assistant Professor , 
Library A.B., Antioch College, 1953; M.A.L.S., University of Michigan, 1957. 

Stanley Nodder, Jr. Assistant Professor of Classical Languages , Chairman of the 
Department of Classical Languages A.B., Eastern Baptist College, 1953; B.D., Eastern 
Theological Seminary, 1957 ; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 1958. 

George John Edberg Assistant Professor of Romance Languages B.S., Temple Uni¬ 
versity, 1949; A.M., Universidad de la Habana, 1951; Ph.D., University of Kansas, 

1959- 

Barbara Brown McDonald Assistant Professor of Biology B.S., Simmons College, 
1948; M.A., Columbia University, 1955; Ph.D., 1957. 

Diane Isabel Dewis Assistant Professor of Romance Languages A.B., Mount Holyoke 
College, 1948; A.M., University of Kansas, 1951. 

Harold Reese Gillespie, Jr. Assistant Professor of English B.A., University of 
Texas, I 95 U M -A., ' 9 S 6 - 
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John Willard Doebler Assistant Professor of English B.A., Duke University, 1954; 
M.A., University of Wisconsin, 1955; Ph.D., 1961. 

Bettie Anne Doebler Assistant Professor of English B.A., Duke University, 1953; 
M.A., 1955; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1961. 

Martha C. Carson Reference and Documents Librarian with Rank of Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor A.B., Miami University, Ohio, 1945; M.A., 1947; M.S. in L.S., Syracuse Univer¬ 
sity, 1955. 

Thomas Hubert Hastings Assistant Professor of Military Science B.S., U.S. Mili¬ 
tary Academy, 1951; Major, Infantry, U. S. Army. 

Karl Robert Nilsson Assistant Professor of Political Science B.A., Temple Univer¬ 
sity, 1951; M.A., Johns Hopkins University, 1957. 

Kenneth L. Laws Assistant Professor of Physics B.S., California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, 1956; M.S., University of Pennsylvania, 1958; Ph.D., Bryn Mawr College, 1962. 

Gerald C. Roper Assistant Professor of Chemistry A.A., Boston University, 1953; 
B.A., 1956. 

Warren Melvin Maurer Assistant Professor of Psychology and Education B.S., 
Pennsylvania State University, 1951; M.S., Stout State College, 1955. 

Judith Folger Kneen Assistant Professor of Mathematics A.B., Bryn Mawr College, 
1958; A.M., Radcliffe College, i960. 

Kathleen White Barber Assistant Professor of Physical Education A.B., Syracuse 
University, 1947. 

Lawrence J. Clipper Assistant Professor of English A.B., Brown University, 1953; 

M. A., George Washington University, 1958; Ph.D., University of North Carolina, 1963. 

Henry Wade Seaford, Jr. Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthropology , Chairman 
of the Department of Sociology A.B., Wheaton College, 1946; A.M., Harvard University, 
1964. 

Cordelia Miller Neitz Catalogue Librarian with Rank of Assistant Professor B.S. in 
L.S., Syracuse University, 1931. 

Paul Joseph Biebel Assistant Professor of Biology B.S., University of Notre Dame, 
1949; M.S., St. Louis University, 1955 ; Ph.D., Indiana University, 1963. 

Eugene Ronald McBride Assistant Professor of Military Science B.S., Seton Hall 
University, 1957; Captain, Armor, U. S. Army. 

Herbert S. Alexander Assistant Professor of Psychology A.B., Brown University, 
1952; M.A., Columbia University, i960. 

N. Ronald Pease Dean of Men with Rank of Assistant Professor A.B., Gettysburg 
College, 1955; M.A., Colgate University, 1957. 

J. Forrest Posey, Jr. Assistant Professor in Music , Chairman of the Department of 
Music B.Mus., Hardin-Simmons University, 1951; M.Mus., University of Texas, 
1954; M.A., Harvard University, 1962. 
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Instructors 

Dolores J. Bracken Instructor in Physical Education B.S., Slippery Rock State 
College, 1 958 - 

William L. Gray Instructor in Modern Languages A.B., Middlebury College, 1955; 
A.M., Middlebury Graduate School, France, 1956. 

Frank Frederick Mueller, Jr. Instructor in Music B.M., University of Michigan, 
!959; M.M., i960. 

David Fischer Instructor in History A.B., Oglethorpe University, 1953; A.M., 
Columbia University, i960. 

Hilbert S. Sabin Instructor in Fine Arts Certificate, Pennsylvania Academy of Art, 
1957; B.F.A., University of Pennsylvania, 1958; M.F.A., University of Pittsburgh, 1962. 

Donald Munson Perry Instructor in Sociology B.A., University of Connecticut, 
I9 59; M.A., i960. 

Russell Howard Heddendorf Instructor in Sociology B.A., Queens College, 1951; 
M.A., Columbia University, 1954. 

Ann Reiter Kendall Instructor in Physics B.S., Douglass College, 1945; M.A., 
Wellesley College, 1947. 

George James Allan Instructor in Philosophy B.A., Grinnell College, 1957; B.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, i960; Ph.D., Yale University, 1963. 

Merle Frederick Allshouse Instructor in Philosophy and Religion B.A., DePauw 
University, 1957 ; M.A., Yale University, 1959. 

Cordelia Westervelt Swinton Library Staff with Rank of Instructor B.A., Lake 
Erie College, 1961; M.L.S., Graduate Library School, University of Pittsburgh, 1963. 

LeRoy John Morrissey Instructor in English B.A., University of Nebraska, 1958; 
M.A., University of Chicago, 1959. 

George Peter Tomko Instructor in Fine Arts B.*A., Western Reserve University, 

1957 - 

Harold N. McElhaney Instructor in Physical Education B.A., Duke University, 

1 958 - 

Ernest David Giglio Instructor in Political Science B.A., Queens College, 1953; 
M.A., Albany State Teachers College, 1957. 

Karin Kluge-Giglio Instructor in German A.B., Syracuse University, 1962. 

Ellen Susan Light Instructor in Romance Languages B.A., Douglass College, i960; 
M.A., Yale University, 1961. 
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Assistants 

Raphael S. Hays Tennis Coach A.B., Dickinson College, 1956. 

William Dixon Gulledge Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training Corps Unit, 
Sergeant First Class, U. S. Army. 

Patricia Bradley Young Assistant in English A.B., Dickinson College, 1953. 

John DeBorde, Jr. Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training Corps Unit, 
Master Sergeant, U. S. Army. 

Joseph Bloom Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training Corps Unit, Sergeant 
First Class, U. S. Army. 

Henry G. Witman Assistant in Counseling B.S., Bucknell University, 1950; M.Ed., 
1951. 

W. Donald Campbell Danforth Seminary Intern, Assistant to the Chaplain A.B., 
Colby College, 1961. 

Howard T. Beougher Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training Corps Unit, 
Sergeant First Class, U. S. Army. 

Walter J. Kogut Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training Corps Unit, Sergeant 
First Class, U. S. Army. 

Anna S. Naff Research Assistant in Chemistry B.S., University of Kentucky, 1944; 
M.S., 1946; M.A. in L.S., University of Michigan, 1953. 
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Committees of the Faculty 


The President and the Dean of the College are ex officio members of all 
committees except Committee on Committees and Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure. 

The present term of office of each individual expires June 30 of the year 
indicated. 

General Advisory 

1964 Professors Eavenson, Jeffries, and Coslett 

1965 Professors James, Horlacher, and Brubaker 

1966 Professors Angiolillo and H. Young 

Academic Policy, Program and Practice 

1964 Professors Difford, Wanner, J. Carson, and Hartshorn 

1965 Professors Light, Gordon, Andrews, and Nodder 

1966 Professors Gillespie, Hartman, Nilsson, and Ferre 

Committees 

1964 Professors Kerr and Gordon 

1965 Professors Loughridge and Flower 

1966 Professors King and Rogers 

Academic Freedom and Tenure 

1964 Professors Schiffman and Gates 

1965 Professors Kerr and Harper 

1966 Professors Wanner, Warlow and Bowden 

Academic Standards 

1964 Professors Sloane and Houston 

1965 Professor Carson 

1966 Professor Jeffries 


Admission, Scholarships and Student Aid 

1964 Professor Light 

1965 Professor Gillespie 

1966 Professors Harper and Seibert 
The Dean of Admissions 


Consultants and Cooperating Principals and 
Teachers in the Dickinson College 
Child Study Program 


Cooperating Principals, Carlisle Area Joint School System 
David L. Swartz, M.Ed. Superintendent of Schools , Carlisle 

Richard Knapp, M.Ed. Evers A. Shank, M.Ed. 

Elmo L. Mentzer, M.A. Warner E. Tobin, M.Ed. 

John M. Remaly, M.Ed. Robert G. Van Zandt, M.Ed. 


Cooperating Teachers, 

Miss Blanche Baty, M.Ed. 

Miss Nancy Ellen Betz, B.S. 

Mrs. Rita Black, B.S. 

Mrs. Jill Freeland, B.S. 

Mrs. Sandra Gobrecht, B.S. 

Mr. Bertram V. L. Henry, M.Ed. 
Mrs. Eleanor Hoch, B.S. 

Miss Sarah V. Hodge, B.S. 

Miss Mary Hoy, A.B. 

Miss M. Randi Landis, B.S. 


Carlisle Elementary Schools 

Mrs. Eleanor McIntyre, M.Ed. 
Mr. Richard Ocher, B.S. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Patterson, B.S. 
Mrs. Frances Sanders, B.S. 

Mrs. Jane Sheafer 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, B.S. 

Miss Evelyn Stine 
Mrs. Mildred M. Stone, B.S. 
Mr. Cecil R. Trueblood, M.Ed. 
Miss Edithmae Williams, B.S. 
Mae Yohe, B.S. 


Consultants 

Benjamin D. James, Ph.D., Richard V. C. IVatkins Professor of Education and Psy¬ 
chology ’, Dickinson College 

Warren E. Ringler, M.Ed., Director of the Bureau of Leadership Services and Program 
Planning , Department of Public Instruction , Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Student Teaching Liaison Group 


David L. Swartz, M. Ed., Superintendent of Schools, Carlisle Area Joint Schools 
Charles E. Shields, M.S., Assistant Superintendent , Mechanicsburg Area Schools 
Donald E. Enders, D. Ed., Supervising Principal , Camp Hill Schools 
Paul L. Stone. D. Ed., Supervising Principal , Big Spring Joint Schools 
Helen J. Graeff, M. Ed., Principal , John Harris High School , Harrisburg 
Mark N. Burkhart, M.S., Principal , Carlisle Senior High School 
Harold E. Eckert, M. Ed., Principal , Lamberton Junior High School , Carlisle 


Cooperating Teachers in Student Teaching Program 


Marie-Louise Bailets, M.A. 
Warren E. Beckman, B.S. 
Arthur W. Bolze, M.A. 
James A. Boytim, B.S. 
George A. Bradley, M.S. 
Paul W. Case, B.S. 

Mary E. Clendening, A.B. 
Darrell E. Clepper, B.S. 
Marcelle Cockley, B.S. 
Janice M. Cohen, B.S. 
Warren F. Coolidge, M.A. 
Raymond S. Gabler, M.A. 
James R. Geyer, M.Ed. 
Lewis D. Gobrecht, M.A. 
James K. Gotwald, M.S. 
Ophelia D. Haggler, M.A. 
Eleanor C. Harris, A.B. 
David M. Heckler, B.S. 
Julia C. Johns, A.B. 
Frederick A. Kegel, B.S. 


Walter J. Kirsch, M.Ed. 
Edward C. Lezzer, M.Ed. 
Margaret M. McAdoo, A.B. 
John J. McDermott, M.S. 
Mary L. Merkle. M.Ed. 
Helen C. Milewski, M.A. 
Frederic J. Ogden, B.S. 
Edwin P. Prettyman, M.Ed. 
Marlin L. Rook, B.S. 

E. Bard Rupp, B.S. 

Anna Mary Thomas, A.B. 
Frederick Thornton, M.Ed. 
Richard E. Trostle, B.S. 
Helen P. Ward, A.B. 

Lee Watkins, B.S. 

Carolyn Watson, B.S. 

James C. White, M.Ed. 
William Woods, B.S. 

Rita Zeigler, B.S. 


Parents Advisory Council 


Robert B. Alleger 

Haddonfield, New Jersey 

Franklin L. Kilpatrick 
Bethesda, Maryland 

Eugene D. Badgley 

Little Silver, New Jersey 

Gerald V. Lannholm 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Karl R. Bankert 

Littletown, Pennsylvania 

Wilbur K. Leaman 

Medford Lakes, New Jersey 

Edward M. Blanchard 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 

Henry D. Lederer 
Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. William E. Breene 

Oil City, Pennsylvania 

Leland S. MacPhail, Jr. 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Paul W. Burger 

Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 

Robert P. Miller 

Glen Mills, Pennsylvania 

William E. Coffman 

Princeton, New Jersey 

Robert Nevins 

Upper Montclair, New Jersey 

Wesley J. Cox 

Morrisville, Pennsylvania 

Irving Pergam 

Flushing, New York 

Emil F. DePetris 

Southampton, New York 

Meyer P. Potamkin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Edwin A. Diemand 

Middlebury, Connecticut 

Henry C. Smither, Jr. 
Pelham Manor, New York 

Frederick H. Etherington 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 

W. C. Spring, Jr. 

Glen Ellyn, Illinois 

Paul A. Friedrich 

Ocean City, New Jersey 

Lewis M. Sterner 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania 

John B. Ferguson, Jr. 
Meadowbrook, Pennsylvania 

James A. Strite 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Paul M. Geist 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Daniel E. Sutton 
Meadowbrook, Pennsylvania 

John 0. Hershey 

Hershey, Pennsylvania 

Charles A. Volz, Jr. 

Easton, Pennsylvania 

Horace W. Hewlett 

Amherst, Massachusetts 

J. Howard Waddell 
Wyomissing, Pennsylvania 

J. Banks Hudson, Jr. 

Washington, D. C. 

Robert F. Williams 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

William L. Johnson 

Newark, Delaware 

Robert I. Wise 

Narberth, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. George H. Jones 

Riverside, Pennsylvania 

Thomas R. Young 

Riverside, Connecticut 

Lester Kieft 

Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 

James D. Zilinsky 

Great Neck, New York 
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